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ORIG IN VAL SK ETCH E 





NOTICES OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS 


CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN, 
Tue life of a man of genius is very different now from what it 
Then it was a spirit-stirring tale of 
of moving accidents, 


was but a few centuries ago. 
devious wandering and various adventure ; 
exciting perils, and riotous pleasure. Now it is a monotonous detail 
of struggles against misfortune, of shifts against poverty, of daily, 
mercenary drudgery. Thedays are past when Froissart rode round 
on his stately charger, followed by his servants with hounds and 
horses, collecting at every castle the materials of his history, and 
received in all with princely hospitality—when the troubadours 
sallied out with the world “all before them, where to choose their 
place of rest,” protected by the sacredness of their poetical calling— 
safe among hostile chieftains, and loved even by rude barbarism. 
Those were ages of darkness, perhaps, but at least it was then some- 
thing to be amanof genius. Men of genius were then menof the 
world. Ability and information were not then so common thatthey 
could be shut out of the busy public walks of life, 
closets and starve in garrets. 


to meditate in 
For precisely the same reason that in 
our new settlements the leading man is called on to be judge, colo- 
nel, postmaster, and deacon, was the poet then called on to play the 
oratan, the monk to become the historian, the | 

Rubens was ambassador to England 


ishop to sit as judge 
. Petrarch was entrusted with 
embassies to almost every court in Europe, Machiavelli was seeretary 
of the Florentine republic, Dante a soldie rand magistrate, Garcilase 
a skilful captain, Raleigh a warrior and statesman ; 


Were united 


while in Surry 


The courtier’s, soldier's, se holar’ eye, tongue, sword.” 


How different such a life—spent in such animating variety of ob- 
ject and employment—accompanied with such grateful and exciting 
popularity, trom the biography of the man of letters of the nineteenth 
century! The poet or artist cannot hope now, as then, 
los omnium versari He cannot enter into the political arena or 
judicial forum. Every class has now its chosen walk—its allotted 
beaten path of business, into which no stranger can enter. The 
very reputation of poet—the nick-name of a genius will be enough 
to condemn him to the cutting neglect, or more cutting pity of his 
fellow-men. The busy, the scheming, the ambitious, pass him by 
as anidler, an excrescence on the world of action 


“ante ocu- 


He may have 
the talent of Scott or Byron, and yet languish unknown unless he 
have their popularity—then indeed he will find plenty of specula- 
tors ready to traffic in the labors of his brain as in any other mer 
chantable article—but if he have not, what is then to adorn, to en- 
de: ur, to soothe his life? He ms we herish his fervid te mperament— 
his keen susceptibilities—but they only make his misery more poig 
nant, and in the lowest deep, open a lower dee p of dk spair. His 
mind destroys itself—the blade wears out the seabbard He flies at 
last to the bow! to purchase a short re spite from care at the price of 
health and honor, and then, 


Last scene of all 


That ends this strange 


eventtul history 

we have the brilliant orgies of Burns, the mad de spair of Chatterton, 
the beastly degradation of Savage. 

at the lift 
and writings of the gifted author whose name is placed at the head 
of this article 


These remarks have been suggested to us by a glance 


Not that Brown was one of those victims of morbid 
whose errors are most inexcusable, yet most easily for 
given, or that he wanted strength to buffet with the world. But if 
we were asked for an example of the leve which 
for itself alone, of the and of the 
history of such a self-devoted student, this is the exaraple we would 
give. We are accustomed to talk with admiring wonder of the un- 
timely promise of Chatterton, and the ; 
White; 
to letters full as ardent as theirs, and of a sacrifice to genius brighter 
than either 


sensibility, 


consequences of such a spirit, 


absorbing enthusiasm of Kirke 
vet we have seen in our own c itv an instance of devotion 


In him, in 
and in West we see the germ of talent flourishing 
where every thing conspired to * 


Charles Brockden Brown was of a quaker family. 
Bernard Barton 
eat its bud” and 
Its fruit in due season.” The peace 


“bringing forth 
loving sect that shuns the con- 
tagion of taste and refinement as the machinations of the evil one, 
has already had its poets, painters, and nove lists—proofs enough, if | 
proofs Were wanting of the old adage— i} 

* Naturam expellas furca, tamen us que recurret—’ \ 
that no quaker precision, no drab-colored simplicity can utterly des- 
troy man’s strong innate love of the beautiful, 

The life of our author is not as brilliant or romantic as that of 
Petrarch or Cervantes. It was even more honorable perhaps, from 
the quiet domestic virtues that shine in eve ry line of its brief history ; 
but it offers few materials for the biographer. We can tell, indeed, 


| ours 


follows learning. : 


darkness rather than hght,” 
out a new path through the world of horrors. 





how he panted and thirsted after know ledge from his earliest years, 
and how he displayed that premature quickness of thought, and 
those early ripened powers which always seem the forerunners of 
an untimely end; how he labored only to strengthen the mind, 
neglecting the body till it became too weak to struggle against linger- 
ing and deeply-seated disease ; how heabandoned a profession W hich 
opened invitingly before him because it would call him away from 
literary pursuits, and how he left the broad road of business and 
the highway of wealth to “loiter beneath the laurels barren shade” 
—how devoted he was to this, to him a sacred calling, how unpre 
tending he was in his mental superiority, how kind and gentle in 
his modest walk through life. We may follow that lif 
end, and show how all his labors and projects were broken off by 
death, and how he fell a martyr, and a willing one, to study, at the 
age of thirty nine. But here the office of the biographer ends, 
though half his character remains untold. So quiet and retired 
were his merits, that it seems almost like presumption to bring them 
tothe light. W 


that domestic lite wherein they took shelter. 


to its early 


¢ teel almost as if we were violating the sanctity of 
His fame as an author 
is the property of the public—his character as aman, a sacred legacy 
to friends ship. 

When we turn from the writings to the character of an author 
or indeed from the public conduct to the private walk of any mer 
Inconsistencies; of this we might 

The philanthropic St, Pierre, 
of nature and of man, Was as 


we often mect the mest striking 
multiply examples almost without end 
Whose writings overflow with the lov: 
and Rousseau, the most eloquent of sent: 
mentalists, sent his children toa foundling hosjutal 


the aristocratic old Count 


ricious and unprinetpled 
The stern re pu 
Alfieri, was a gay profligate noble 


Soin other walks of life. We 


lican, 
Mirabeau a zealous apostle of liberty. 
have all heard of the actor, whe, while he made all Paris lau 


himself dying with melancholy; and Liston ts famous tor his staid 


th, was 


seriousness of deportment and his lurking ielination tor tragedy 
The bloody pemecutor, 
and de lieacy ; the good king Peter of Castile, 
while Ali Pasha and Djczzar were two of the 
None of these instances, however, are more curious than that of our 


Claverhouse, was of even feminine beauty 


was rade and harsh; 


mildest of men 


author. He was himself child-like in his simplicity and purity ; full 
of all generous and ge uth impulses ; 

“Tle A stowed od ind a hand 

Open as day t t urity 


vet his pen was exercised only o athe most profligate characters, the 
severest trials, the strongest passions, the most heart-rending sorrows 
lese rif 


of our nature. He is even less sucee — when he would 


benevolent emotions Which were the fan liar j Inmates 
bare the 


evil passions that never found shelter there 


the mild and | 


of his own breast, than in laying fearful workings of the 
He does not linger in 
the bowers of pleasure, or the sacred shades of home—he seems to 
begrudge to bis characters the calm and quiet life he loved himeelt 
and not to be satisfied till he has sent the delighted sy 
in fiery floods of pain, perplexity, This is 


propensity, and how to account for it might puzzle wiser heads than 


spirit to bathe 


and sorrow, a curious 


We can only suppose ita freak of that perverse spirit whicl 


always makes us look wishfully away from ourselves to others, which 
makes it happen 


it is one of the countless anomalies of the human mind—one of those 


inconsistencies of which man’s whole nature seems morte uj 
The gloomy and the terrible is Brown's peculiar walk. In all 


his works we sup full of horrors In this taste he has been call 


d an imitator of Godwin But Godwin was a sneering. seepti 


misanthrope. His pen was tinged with the gall and bitterness of 





his own spirit. Tle held upto view 

© The oppre rs wrong, the prouds 
witha morbid pleasure at seeing so much misery ina world of which 
he himself was sick. He had made evil his good, and he see 


on to show the power and set forth the triumphs of the principle 


he advocated. Brown's genius wandered in the same gloomy paths 


of sorrow and suffering, but it sought another object. Llis novels 


aimed at what the eritic calls the true end of tragedy; to purge the 


nd terror He never leads us to doubt 


passions by means of pity 

of the 

fearful temptation 

majestic prophecy | 
* Virtue may be ass 1, but never 


divinity of virtue, though he subjects it to every variety of 


Every incident is another illustration of the 


Yea, even that which mischief 
s n the ppyt prove most glory 
He who reads Brown will learn much of the secret weaknesses of 
his own heart, much of the trials to which his nature is subject— 
but there is no fear that he will rise a stoic or a misanthrope 
Though Brown be ranked as a pupil of the writers who “love | 
he has at least the merit ofhaving struck | 


He is not a follower 





| rhetori here 


of Mrs. Radelifle With ten 
times Mrs. Radcliffe’s creative and imaginative power, he was not 
dignity to virtue, or 


or a terrorist of the German school 


agency to give 
all the 
chanted castles, spirits, and apparitions, once thought as necessary 


oblige d to call in supern atural 
majesty to sorrow. He rejected clumsy machinery of en 


to anovel as its heroine and its love scenes, He was one of the 
first who proved that a story could be framed without the usual 
allowance of noblemen and palaces; that the attention could be 
When he spoke, with na 
and that the 


unbidden tear would flow even over the homely sorrows of untitled 


held captive by an awkward country boy 


ture’s eloquence, of wild and thrilling adventures ; 
plebetans. 
When we retk ct, 


fiction Brown has discarded, wecannot but rate very highly his skill 


indeed, how many of the usual ornaments of 


and success. In him we find none of those speciosa miracula of 


human pride and pomp, attractive even on paper, brillant even in 


Lie does not, ike Seott, introduce us to the ancent 


to the 
he does not lead us into the brilliant 
him into the wilder 


description 


ibbey and frowning castle glittering court and thronged 


tournament shifting show of 
and luxury he takes us with 


Like Sterne, singli 


wealth, power, 


essof the new world, ng out the solitary cap 


tive, hechooses asingle group from among their inhabitants, and 
tells vou its adventures and trials, Tlere are none of those names 
vhiehin themselves adorn a tale Caurde Lion, Rob Roy, Charles 
f Burgundy, Cromwell, Elizabeth, Mary, and the other immor- 
tal names newly embalmed in Scott's pages. Arthur Mervyn is 

vy the adventures of asimple country boy, who, msearch of em 


| I hia durmg the vellow-tever, and Edgar 
Huntly but the histery of a might 


otis yet freer trom * 


or two of a sleep-walker The 
the foreign aid of ornament,” 


The heroine as forbidden tomarry the men of her choice, and aban- 





anyer of his father 
1 he ™ 


gh hundreds of pages 


dons him sooner than bring down upon him the 


ind condewn him to a lite of misery, perhaps of self-reproach 
aterials to le spre ad out throw 
Wherein then is the secret 


the power by which the author 


ire but slender 
to oive tile 


and variety to volumes 
f their deep and gloomy interest 


oned soul” and make it tuliow Edgar Huntly on 
or soar with Wieland to his dizzy height 
Here are no coruscations of wit, no 8] lendor of 
the mellowed 


romance, the 


n''tohke the pri 


his dim and peril 


Us Way, 
f rapt devotion? 
are neither the rainbow hues of faney 


ricliness of bust eXMtravagance of 


W hat then do we see to interest 


ry, the plausible 


rot the supern tural. 


us so dee in the rude outlines and plain coloring of his homely 
pictures We answer, we see ourselves, ‘The copy of nature ts 
~o fresh. so true, so speaking, that we recognize itatonce, He serves 


' 


ill the evanescent shades of thought and passion which blended in 


the he of the actors in his scenes; the lurking selfishness, the half 
rmed desires, the suppressed fears that shook their souls. lis is 
the bold and skilful anatomy that lays bare all the dark and secret 





hers of the heart—its ibtle windings of deceit—its thousand 





folds of selflove—its thick coverings of pride, fear, and meanness 
We realize the feel sof bis characters—we identify ourselves 
with them. ‘The train of thoughts is se natural that we fall into it 
wid prolong it inser ily ourselve It is this nofure which lends 
uch attractionto Brown's simy le scenes and homely narrative. We 
iv find Wieland’s mysticism dull, or hdgar Llantly’s pursuits in 
ipid, or Arthur Mervyn's simplicity rough mid clownish; but when 
we see Wieland’s noble nature clouded and disturbed to madness, 
nd see the man of sorrows rejorcing over the corpses of Lis wife 
! ihre ind the beloved sister struggling for her life with the 
rother: when bd Lluntly escapes, almost by miracle, from the 
savage and the wild beast; or when Arthur Mervyn tells us of his 
urney tothe infected eity and enlarges on all the minutue of horror 
onthe grass growing in the strects—the doors swinging idly on 
their hinges—the wretches groping for booty among the dead—the 
wasting fever—the pine coflin—and the slovenly burial—then we 
feel the spell of the mighty master, and hope or fear, shudder or 
tra le, at has budding 
We would not part from our author with the words of censure in 
our mouth, therefore we shall not now speak of his faults I hey 
ire as familiar, as obvious his beauties, and as much his own 
Hlis object was strictly to prese nt truth witha simple apparel pot 
to hide the native beauty of the goddess under the profusion of 
ornament. He despised the tawdry tinsel of fine writing—the 


s” of metaphor and simile with which ordinary 
His logical strength of mind 
bis wide range 


shreds and pate he 
ver their nakedness. 
werof argument 


minds seek to co 


—his depth of penetration—his x 


of judgment, are carried even into his novels. We are told of a 


young lady who was in raptures with Plutarch’s Lives as the most 
delightful romances she ever read, ull she found them to be true; 


on the contrary, the grave philosopher might enjoy Brown's 


novels as profound, moral, or metaphysical essays til! he was told 


they were fictions. 
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FROM THE PAPERS OF AN IDLER. 


FEELING AND SENTIMENT. 
Tiere are two men of my acquaintance, of nearly the same age 


property, and standing in society, one of whom is a man of feeling, 


and the other a man of sentiment. Sentiment is rather a more 


gifted man than Feeling ; writes and talks well, and on no subject 
does he peak se often and so well, as on the duty of doing 


good to each other 
nor spoke where ten people ec uld hear hin; but there is 


rarret in —— street that he has not been into, and 


write 


or s 
Feeling never wrote a paragraph inthe news- 


iper 


jot a cellar or a. 
there are hundreds of people that pray for him every day of their 


Sentiment ts the admiration of his aequaintances; Feeling 


the delight of his friends. No better Ulustration can be given of 


the difference between them, than was shown in their conduct on 


one particular occasion A mutual friend of theirs had died sud 


nly, under circumstances of peculiar affliction, and leaving a 
large family nearly destitute. Sentiment heard of his death as he 
vas going to an evening party, where he spoke of his departed 


friend, and of bis irreparable loss to his widow and children, in such 


1 wavy as to bring tears into the eyes of all who heard hui but in 
. short time the conversation turned upon other subjects, and Sen 
timent became as lively and entertaining as ever, Feeling also hears 
of it as he was going to this same party, and he turned ut and 


went home, for he loved his friend too well to feel in the mood to join 


gay crowd while he was yet unburied, The next d 


sat down and wrote a beautiful letter to the bereaved widow, while 
Feeling went about and collected a subseript n for her use. Sen 
timent published an eloquent obituary notice of | trier while 
Feeling paid his funeral expense Feelu pted one of his 
ons, and educated him, while Sentiment named one of his own 


ufter him 

l have two ¢ 
displ 
shall eall one of them by the famili 


Matilda, assigning toeach 


usins, however, in whom the two qualities 


trikingly ved than in any persons of 


y the more romantic one of nappella 
tion somewhat consistent with le character Mar isa great 
deal of strong sense, uniform eheertalne ind a fund of deep and 
yuiet feeling. Matilda has more imagination, more liveliness 


pore enthusiasm and 


Marvy is slow in forming at 
ut Matilda is 


with new faces, and to repose confidence im 


more sentiment 


tachment 


apt to be 


those whom she 


and is very constant to her old fru 


bewiched 
unworthy of it. In 


von finds to be erature their 


ustes are Widely diflerent. Matilda hangs with rapture over the 
passionate dreamings of Byron, and the mystical speculations of 
Shelly: but Marv prefers the tenderness of Cowper, and the dee] 


Wordsworth It Matildac 


uld find out some beau 


| } 


iilosophy of 


tiful being that was dving of a consumption, ora broken irt, or 
inv such interesting disease, ina chamber tastefully ador ! with 
flowers, and dressed in robes of spotless white she would devote te 
her all her time and energies, and be the most assiduous of nurse 

ind the most sympathizing of friends; but e cannot « re 
smoky houses, unwashed children, nor any repulsive form « ick- 
ness. | remember verv well how differently they behaved on an 


pened to be present, when the wite of a poor 


vany children, and who lived 


vecasion When | hap 
sailor and the mother of 1 near them 
rushe linto the house with the utmost disorder of look and manner 


sstonate | 





and told them, with the p Mentation customary to per 


sons in her rank lite circumstances of overwhelming grief 
that she had just heard that her husband was lost at sea, when 
ilof the harbor, Matilda was dre 


fainted recoveri 


im in 


within two days > illy over 


and had nearly 


come, und on 
then sat down and wept 


ad her 


and emptied it in the woman's lo nd 


Mary 


in helpless impotence on the other hand, retains 





self-possession throughout, and applied herself at once to the sooth 
ing and comforting of her afflicted and humble friend, and by sug 
gesting to her reflections and consolations in a manner equally 
creditable to her judgment and her feelings, soon succeeded in con 
verting the hysterical violence of griet intoa more cal) d subdued 
state of feeling. And this was but the beginning of her good deeds 
She made a decent suit of mourning for her, went about and pro 


situations for two or three of her ¢ 





cured dren, and spoke of 


ome wealthy friends, with that el 


her case to quence which comes 
trom the heart and goes to the heart, so that they becan 
{ her present necessities, and provided her with the 


a permanent livelil All this Matilda eould 


v interested 
In her, re lieve 


means of gaining rood 








not have done, thouch she would have loaded her with 
she had the means, Mary had as limited means as her cousi , 
how much good can be done by one who hes a willing heart and a 


resolute spirit 
These young ladies have a grandmother, who is somewhat in her 


dotage, and is, moreover, confined to her room ‘yy inti and 
they display their ditferent 
Matilda is truly attached to 


her; often sp aks of her with deep fecling 





itis curious to see how unconsciou:ly 
characters by their treatment of her 

, and is ready to do any 
thing for her, and to contribute to her hap; iness in «ny way she 
ean. She goes to see her almost every day, and lights up the in 
like a looks 
delights to carry her flowers, pictures, or any thing that will amuse 
her childish mind; but her lively fancy cannot endure the ‘ bald 


gets on 


valid’s chamber, sun-beam, with her sweet She 





disjointed chat” of the poor old lady. She is restless, and fi 
her chair while she is in the room, and soon makes an excuse to be 
gone. But Mary regularly devotes a certain portion of her time to 


her. 


listen, without the least sign of impatience, to the thread-bare scan 
dal that is half a century old, and to the pointless story that she! 





She will read the newspaper to her by the hour together, and 


by heart. She will tell her, too, who is married 
and who have failed, and who has come into 


knows already 
and who is engaged, 
town, and who has gone out of it, and who have given parties, and 
who are going to,—and in short empty the basket of gossip to its 
last chip. And she will do all this, though in addition to her ex 
cellent sense, she has a very vivid perception and keen enjoyment 
of the ludicrous. 


When they were both about seventeen years old, they he ard of 


the death of a schoolfellow whom they both for lly loved, from whom 
they had parted only about a year, and whose residence was only 
1 day's journey from their own. Matilda was almost heart-broken 
at her loss, and, in the touching language of Scripture, “ refused to 
be comforted.” 


tasted tuod 


She hardly slept for several nights, and searcely 


several days She mourned for her friend long, as 


but her grief was of that 





well as deeply ; stunning and absorbing 


nature, that it occupied her whole mind to the exclusion of every 


other image. Mary, though deeply afflicted, and disposed to yield 


to the torrent of grief which came over her, remembered, even in 


that trving hour, that her obligations to duty vet remained. She 


thought of the mother and ind said to herself 
flew to them on the 


She took upon 


sisters of her friend, 


their sorrow is vet greater than mine She 


wings of love She soothed and consoled them 


herself all those household duties for which they were unfitted, and 


so occupied herself that she was obliged to fore go the luxury of tear 


till she had retired to rest. She remained with them till the bitter 


1 then came home an 


had done 


ness of their anguish was over, an 


resumes 


her own duties as quietly as if all she had been a matter 


of course 
difference in their cha 
in the village where tl 
had 

} 


I recollect another instance where the 


racters Was shown A poor man, wv reside 
was slowly recovering trom a 

the The physician had recommended 
him to drink Madeira wine, and he might 


nectar, so far as the po toy 


isorder, which ontined him to 


house for several months 


is well have 


rman s abnity rocure it Was con 


Matilda heard of it, and gave up to the charitable purpose of pr 
curing him the wine, a sum of money which she had laid aside for 
the purchase of a new bonnet, and wore her old one another winter 





ind (lt may remark, en beautiful to 


he did the 


i ‘) never did she look so 


ny CVes, ass I saw her with it on. On another 


next trove 
pressed a wish to h 
family had not the ingredients, nor 


When Mary heard of it, she 


this same sick man ex 
} 


his 


occasion ve some par 
I 


ticular delicacy, of which 





did they know how to make it im 


mediately sent a servant with the materials to their humble abode 
ind soon followed herself and cooked the dish with he wn hand 
ending and toiling over their only fire as if she had been Sterne’s 

fat, foolish scullion” herself, "There is, in short, hardly a day in 
the year in which their pecuiar traits do not manifest themselves 


| have often seen Matilda st 
treet, add 


beautiful child in the 
the child 


Mar 
up t 


ina caress a 








lressing it with a ind tone that 
red ut I 
ee } 


ence riding in the stage with her. hold in her 


ulways 





remem never shall forget seen 





when | was 
rth 
in infant that was neither clean nor pretty, to relieve its poor 

who looked sick 
forget the 
pressed her thanks, telling her, with a manner and in language 


much above her appearance, ‘that she hoped she would never be in 


r two ¢ ree 


hours 


mother and faint, ar roken-hearted 


never shall | grateful look with which the w 


recondition to receive the kindness that she had shown towards her 


Such are my two cousins, each charming in her way. and I love 
them both with a truly cousinly ailection, and if I were a fairy 
each of them should marry a prince. But, perhaps, some fair reader 


ask, ‘ 


should you preter 


may suppose they were not your cousins, which of them 
Why, 
f questions, which are 
if I must 


in the won 


in truth, that is one of that numerous 


‘easy to ask than to answer. But 


class « 





give a reply, I should sav, that | prefer a twilight walk 


uls with the romantic Matilda, or to sit by her side in 


summer evening when the rich moonlight is steepir 


ping, in its silver 


beauty, her dark hair and spiritual eyes; but it I were going t 
select a companion to walk hand in hand with, through this 
Mt tears, | am pretty certain it would be the atlectionate and kin 
hearted Mary. New I Ma 





SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


SAMLEL ROGERS 


Mr Rf fi 


tron, 


rst work, we believe, was an “Ode to 


lowed by his most popi 


vl i i t 
the * Pleasures of Memory.” But 


und other poems This was f 


certainly not his greatest poen 


though not his greatest poem, how beautiful it really is!) What 
simplicity, what grace, what sweetness Just let us suppose that 
Lord Byron had written a poem on the same subject: would it 
have been equally touching certainly not. His pleasures of 


memory would not have been the pleasures that live for all. Ler: 








we have the mirror of the Hungarian wizard—it presents to every 
man an image like his own it flattered into beauty 
A t ky re! vd 
Bach « Wake nz 
Who does not fee! thoge lines to his heart's cor an idiot wou 
But here is a deeper thought 
On von grav-stone, that t in 
w t Vv avi w r 
Ba we t t £ t 
When the art danced andi w wing 
Ala neonseious of the kindred eart 
That faintly echoed t ev ¢ ni 
The glow- wort ves her emera ghttos 
Where vow the sexton rests his hoary head 
Ot as he turn’d t green sward with a spade 
He lectured every vouth that round hin play 


on the grave- 


This, 


This is a picture : the gay-hearted urchins playing 
stones—the old sexton pausing on his spade beside them 


too, is nature! and there is something of a moral beneath it, a moral 


sad, and yet utterly void of gloom 
Pure, in all that is best in poetry, is the allusion to— 


The blithe son of Savoy jour ecound 
Wit imble wares ipry fi 5 
But every one knows those lines—2ze would not forget them for halt 
our library 
“Human Lite’ 
thoughts of a far deeper mood 


abounds in beauties ¢ loftier strain, and 
than we find in the “ Pleasures of 


Memory . 
The picture of the mother and child is unequalled for truth and 
sweetness 








As ev r fhie 
When n with 8 
There is a startling beauty in these two lines 
Wie va good man’s grave I . 
Methin n angel & , . 

Lastly, we incline to think the plan and conception of “ Human 
Life’ to be the witness of a very noble order of inventive faculty ; 
hut in the execution, we blame the ambition that sought. and we 
question the judgment that selected the peculiarities of a new sé hool 


1s an admixture with the graces of the old. A man should be very 


voung to change a method of writing in which he has been success- 


ful. A hay 


long. But turn we to the 


py mannerism either comes early, or must be brooded 


last and greatest of our authors poems, 


Italy 
An edition bas lately been published of this work that has 
rrought it, almost as a new poet gain before the world—an edi- 











tion that so highly honors the arts which have adorned it, that we 
look upon it with a national pride, as a sort of epoch in the history 
f letters. Italy” is before us; as we turn over its pages, the 
verse and the engraving make the divine nd visible e forms 
the vases, the | ilace. the ri the ke. the eig t history he 
reatures of legend, vea, the verv sky, the ve noon of Italy—all— 
we see them all :— 
\ 
i 
i ri £ 
‘ ! . 
. ' 
= Mark's palace 
N 
I -_ 
A 
i 5 
The great character of t s poer s it 1 an the rleasures ¢ 
Memory is SHINY 1 t here simy i ssi sanobler shape 
\lone the res and pa es of s one ¢ } 
f verse. W ng to its Waters ever ‘ nd nal € 
can hallow and 1 rtalize A New M v 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RECENT CAMPAIGNS IN POLAND 
i N 
At atime when the Polish officers, attached to the perso the 
grand duke Constantine, were throwing uj ir commissions in 

















the Russian service M. Turno, one of the ©; h’s aides-de- 
cal though no less anxious than they to enlist under the banners 
of his native land, nobly deferred resigning his post until he had 
seen his commander safe across the Polish frontier. Turno not 
nuit his side till the reached it ut. when their horses’ feet had 
touched the oundary, the generous Pole bade him farewell, and 
raising his band to his hat, drew the feather, which u 
government had added to the national uniform, from it, and ex 
claimed, *' J pledge you my hor monseigneur, that I] dismiss this 

lve never to Wear it more!" and, spurring his horse's side, he 
larted from his highness’s presence ; whilst the latter, gazing mo 
tionless at the | Pole who had adhered to him, remained for 
time rivetted to the spot, and then disappeared, at full speed, under 
the covert of a snow-storn 

General Chlopicki, during his brief dictatorshiy iving learnt 
that Rosen. the Russian commander, was collecting a force on the 
frontiers, evidently with hostile intentions, sent one ot his officers 
to warn him, that, if he advaneed one sir foot on Po ground, 
he should consider the t declaration of war, ; lav the 
whole responsibility at hi De Rosen endeavored to quiet 


I at | 





the dictator's anxiety by paciiic assurance c us interview 
with the message-bearer, he entered into a lengthy enumeration of 
the for le array which Russia exhibite adding, by way of 
at nding the offi elt t the irison Look ye 
sir’ Russia ts like Yoland nething better than a barre 
M retorted the Pole t f gunpowder 
This repartee re nds of what dropped ff m M. de Novosilt 
rot, when wersi ne on the union of Poland with the 











Nlusecovite ns, he meautl et tall atruism, Dy observing 
hat it was politi under You will allow,” observed a 
Polish lady, w Was § ¢ by, “that it | gs increase of do- 
inion M replied Novosiltzoff, “ ‘tis an increase, en- 
gendering i Phis nook of land may prove our ruin 

(in one of the fields of ttle, as er Was mortally wounded 

This is not the spot where | am d ed to die.” he exclaimed 
\ he immediate v Yais ' self trom the spot. rushed upon the 

emy, fired, brought his ersary to the ground then sank 

iteless corpse 

A second officer had just pointe annon, when a ball severed 
woth his legs im twain The piece points true—fire!’ he ex 


i » 4 
claimed, as he fell to the ground. ‘The ball struck a tumbril, and 


threw the enemy's ranks in ion 


The enthusiasm which my untrywomen displayed, was soul- 
stirring and almost indescribable Judge what were the feelings of 


the people of Warsaw, when they Witnessed above a hundred 


villag@maidens marched h the town in full gala. each with 
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a spade thrown across her shoulder, to lend their aid in strength- 
ening the fortifications of Praga?) A young woman, the elegance 
of whose form was the theme of universal admiration, advanced at 
the head of her tellow-heroines, waving one of the national banners 
which bore a device that spoke to every heart amongst us. In the 
midst of the train, Madame Kalewska, one of those matrons, whose 
hoary years and exalted character recalled the patriare hal age of 
human kind, was an object of general interest. On either side she 
was supported by one of her grand-children. 

The female peas antry deserted their distafls during the preceding 
winter. Instead of circling around that social occupation, they 
spent their hours in mahinz sand husbands,” I 


lint lf our sor 


have heard them observe should drive out the 
will yield If they tail, what wall they 


but & Windllig-sh 


enemy. our lands 


us flax enough in the spring 


need cet Alas! my poor country! 


KIDNAPPER 
Mr. M: Millan had dis 


wn the Flathead River, on a tri w 


ifler quitting the fort, while 


A DESPERATI 
the 
ans in a canoe ad 

The third evenin 





vear IS16 


sprine of 
t pring I 








juietly sitting round a blazing fire, eating a hearty dinner of deer 
a large half-famished bear cautiously approached the group from 
behind an adjacent tree; and, before they were aware of his pre 
sence, he sprang actoss the fire, seized one of the men who had a 
well-furnished bone in his hand) round his waist, with the two fore- 


' 


about fitty yards with him on I 


his hind-legs before he 


wer-struck 


paws, and ran 
stopped. His comrades were so thu at the unexpected 

I 
ssuddk 


i retreat with poor Lou 


f mind; 


pearance of sucha visitor, and li 





isson, that they for some tine lost all presence and, in a 


state of fear and con ! 
turn to be kidnapped in a similar? 
Blane, a half 
it the bear, but 


him he would 


usion, Were running toand tro, cach expecting 


, at length, 


in his 


and Was in 





Ba} 





the act of firing Was stopped by some of t 
lv kill their friend in the positi 


rlev, Bruin rel 


who told inevita 


During this 


nin 


Ww he was then placed, ixed his 








g iptive, whom he kept securely under him, and very 

le y began picking the e which the latter had dropped 

(nee or twi Loutsson atte jt to esc e, Which only caused the 
‘ tu watch hin re closel but, on his making another 





id the waist nd commenced 


} 


ttempt, he again seized Loui 
giving him one of those mbraces whi 


death. rh oor fell 


generally end in 


mv in 


$s now in great agi 1 vented th 





most trightful screams observing Baptiste with his gun ready 
anxiously watching a safe opportunity to fire, he cried out, “ Fire! 
fire! my dear brother, if thou wouldst save thy friend. Fore for the 
love of God! At his head—~at his head." This was enough for 


and hit the be 


Inoment Crop per 


Le Blane, wl 
He tel! 
cave him an ug 


thine alts 


over the right tem 
but he 
which for 


Le Blane 


Louisson ; 
laws < r ss the face 


A fier the shot 


and with his hang 


ly scratch with his « 


sont rwards spoiled his beauty 
darted to his co rade’s assistance 


ished the suflerings of the man-stealer, and rescued his tricnd from 
impending death; for, with the exception of the above-mentioned 
scratch, he escaped uninjured. ‘They commenced the work ot di 
section with right good-will; but, on skinning the bear, they found 
scarcely any meat on his bones; in fact, the animal had been famish 
ing, and, in a fit of hungry desperation, made one of the boldest 
and most s stul attempts at kidnapping ever heard of in the ke 
gends of ursine cour Cox's A ‘ R 
THE Mon 

The n 1s le n—fierce, ungovernable, It will not listen 
to reason; it will not be mfiue t V fear, or pity, or seil-preser 
vation. It has no sense of justice Its energy is exerted in fren 
zied fits—its torbearance is apathy or ignorance It is a grievous 
error to suppose that this cruel, this worthless hydra, has any p 
litical feeling In its triumph it breaks windows—in its anger it 




















breaks heads. Gratify it, and it creates a distur ance; disappoint 
it, and it grows fi pt to appease it, and it becomes out 
rageous ; tmaeet it it runs away It is accessible ton 
feeling but one ! utlern it st its to ne argument 
but that of the strong hand. ‘The point of the bayonet convinces 
the edge of the sabre speaks keenly; the noise of miusquetry is hs 
tened to with respect—the roar of artillery is unanswerabl Lilow 
deep, how grievous, how burdensome, is the responsibility that lies 
on him who would rouse this fury from its den! It is astonishu 
itis too litth known, how much individual character is lost in the 
g vat character of a multitude Men ma e Tra ! 
rate, peacetul, loyal, and sober, as individuals et heap the 
the thousand, and, in the very process of congregation, | 
uletness, 1 d reason evaporate, and titude ¢ 
rational beings is an unreasoning and intemperate being iw 
1 riate ster uch may be driven, but not led, exceptt 
> let ‘ = i etile for And @ saviye 
s ti 1 ‘ ratiLeation of stroving i \ 
I \ OF ALGIERS AND DON PEDRO 
These wort trend the era regularly, and, to use a tl) 
utrical phras ‘ jouses The Dev—wh v the 
l has \ estly | t n his Visiting cards, il 
hr-}) i is always dressed in the first stvle of Ti P 
1 Don Pedro usually appears either in ur r i 
pial he He ts a fine king n, but with a cold a jn 
Site ait N t so the eX ippears a vs 
g spirits , to So us t Isjpuay te 
advantage her natural be vj ular rT wi is V4 
fine She is uc! i nd as sin i is at present the 
fushion is revarce is quik 4 4 i » 


INSTINCT IN SHEEP 


About the middle of Apni last, I observed a voung lam} en 
tangled amongst briars It had seemingly struggled for liberty 


until it was quite exhausted. Its mother was present, endeavoring 


with her head and feet to disentangle it; after having attempted im 


vain for a long time to effect this purpose she lett it I ranaway 


baaing with all her might I fancied there was something pe 
culiarly doleful in her voice. Thus she proceeded across three large 
| fields, and through four strong hedges, until she came to a flock of 
sheep. From not having been able to follow her, I could not wateh 
her motions with them. However, she leit them im about five 


minutes, accompanied by a large ram that had two powertul horns 
They returned speedily towards the pe r lamb, and as soon as the 
reached it, the ram immediately set about liberating it, which he 

















did in a few minutes, by dragging away the briars with his hort 
Its mother seemed all joy Mag eotN iT 
CONSEQUENCE OF GIVING ADVICE 

The friendshij of two young hidies theugh pparentiy fone 
upon the rock of eternal attachment, termunated int i “ 
manner :—*" My dearest Jane, | not think vour figs suited 
tour dancing, and as a sincere friend | advise vou to re { it 
in future I'he other, naturally afleeted by such unsolicit in 
dor, replied 1 teel verv much « ged to vou, mv dear, tor " 
advice; this proof of your friendship demands some return—L wou 
as sincerely recommend Vou to reliiguish vour st = sain 
of your upper notes actually e the squallings of the fteln 
rac The result of this preeijpa ney s. that the advice t 
neither was followed; the one continucd to sing, a e othert 
dance; but they never after met astriends. Draw : s 

A CURE POR GALLANTRYS 

A voung officer of the National Guard has just recen check 
which will probably cure hun of gallantry for lite i! tor 
mented the pretty wute of dver during a long time, wi letters 
and compliments, followed her a t like a shadow, ar t last 
becauie yternbly importunate that © revealed tl to her 
husband, who desired her to give la pappointment. Ela ! 
the conlerence began, when t er and several tus workinen 
appeare wm izing the unt ype lower wwe hu ’ s 
inatubotiundige, ‘Then, in order that the dyer t be solid ar 
durable, they made him stand before a large fire tll he Was entire 
dry U ntortunately, he was ed to attend parade the next da 
und in consequence he made such plentitul use of soap and f 
c ¢ that the tint of in igo disappear but it Was to cite | 
to a beautitul sky blue ( 


DANGER OF BEAUTY 


In the first attempt made by Mary Queen of Scots to escaye 


from her imprisonment in Lochleven castle, she disguised herselt 
as a laundress, with whom she had changed clothes nd whe 
seated in th ut, and putting off from the shore, she was dis 
covered by lifting her hand to her head. ‘The extreme beauty of 
her hand, with its whiteness, discovered her at once, and she was 
earried back to her chamber in bitterness and tears A 
THE SNOW PIRD 

The snow-bird of America is remarked anw rhi s for 
the obscurity which has ound its history, On the first approact 
f Winter it suddenly Dathes its appearances at the tart house | 
parently driven by the inclemmency of the weather to court the s 
ciety of nan W hence it comes no one can tell; and whither it 














goes, (for its exit Is as sudden as its entrance) no one has yet been 

le to discover. It is supposed by some to be in reality another 
ird; only that its plumage, by some mysterious ar irre table 
power, has been suddenly changed It delights to hovernear | 
ricks, feeding on the seed they contain; while in ver cak we 
ther, when the ground is clad with universal snow, and the air ts 
plercingly cold, it may ¢ easily attracted to the parlor window try 
throwing forth a few er the desolation of its lot causing it t 
i its natural fear of man. ‘There is a fecling of melancholy 
j voover tie tn When the bleak « reary iat pe, ae 
serted by all other tenants of the am, is only enlivened with the 
presence ¢ the 3 rniul s w-ly Yet, even i the terest 
weather, he 1 ‘ say ively an tle } t the 
enery arot siclus to have 1 sucdue etl Upon hu 
cheertul heart l ( 

BRELVIVIES 

Those wh re re ere hap) v friv s trou s. seck 
thulort iu tris use! wients 

W here there is one man honest from pnneiple, there are ten men 
johest if ayy ‘ 

A wile, whe is only tre lL a Irivolot sty ie I ersath 
SQ poor panlon over lireinal While evening 

We can bear wit i wl Is OLY pw hw the Wi is 
ithe east Lis iia ‘ « to live wut “ is peevs 
revery jm itolt ‘ Lipass 

When y Wes ers at the table void intr cing a for 

t uster 1 «©6o Mis noise and nonses will efleets sea 
pt i the ¢ j ! UW have the jnortilication 
I | sing ah Unpleasant irom Your Want ol scerument 

When uare at er persons table never ¢ i read 
er. or Wine, 1 taulive manner | 
Before yuu ae | ise, Colisider Weill its 1 } rlance, an 
When mace, eng! it Upor the tablet of your heart 

Pruth is clothed in w I ale comes forth with all the 
lors of the rainbow “ sker's Magazine 


THE BELLE OF THE BALI AN EVERY-DAY CHARACTER 
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LETTERS FROM THE ABSENT EDITO 


FIRST IM 


R. 





PRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER FOUR, 
PARIS. 

Ir seems to me as if | were going back a month to recall my de 
parture from Havre, my memory is so cloude d with later incidents 
i was awaked on the morning after | had written to you by a ser 
vant, who brought me at the same time a cup of collee, and at about 
an hour before daylight we were passing thre ugh the huge gates of 
the town on our way to Paris. The whole business of diligence 
traveling amused me exceedingly. ‘The construction of this vehi 
cle has been often described; but its separate apartments, (at four 
different prices, ) its enormous size, its comfort, and clumsiness, and, 
more than all, the driving of its postillions, struck me as equ ally 
novel and diverting. ‘This last-mentioned pertormer on the whip 
and voice, (the only two accomplishments he at all cultivates, 
rides one of the three wheel-horses, and drives the tour or seven 
which are in advance, as a grazier in our country drives a herd of 
cattle, and they travel very much in the same manner There is 
leather enough in two of their clumsy harnesses, to say nothing ot 
the postillion’s boots, to load a common horse heavily I never wit 
nessed such a ludicrous absence of contrivance and tact as in the 
appointments and driving of horses ina diligence. It ts soim every 
thing in France, indeed. ‘They do not Possess the quality, asana 
tion. The story of the Gascoigne, who saw a bridge for the first 
time, and admired the ingenious economy that placed it across the 
river, instead of lengthwise, is hardly an exaggeration 

At daylight | found myself in the cor) 
in the front of the body of the carrie 
at the sides,) with two whiskered and moustached companions, both | 
I soon suspected, by the 


/, (a single seat for three 
with windows before and 
very polite, and very unintelligible i 
science with which my neighbor on the left hummed little snatches 

of popular operas, that he was a professed singer, (a conjecture 
which proved true,) and it was equally elear, from the complexion 
of the port-feuille on the lap of the other, that his voeation was a 


liberal one—a conjecture which proved true } | 


} 
it 


ilso, as he confessed 
For the 
first hour or more my attention was divided between the dim but 
beautiful outline of the country by the slowly approaching light 


at the distressing wantof skill 


himself a diplomat, when we became better acquainted 


of the dawn, and my nervousness 


isu beauty of 


n 
] 


r 
the 


in the postillion’s driving. “The increasing an: 


the country, even under the disadvantage of rain ane late sea- | 


son, soon absorbed all my attention however, and my involuntary 
and half-suppressed exclamations of pleasure, so unusual in an 
Englishman, (for whom I found } was taken) warmed the diplo 


matist into conversation, and | passed the three ensuimg hours 


My companion was on his return trom Lathu 


very pleas intly. 


recommiuttee with arms and 


ania, having been sent out by the rene 


money for Poland. Le was, of course, a most interesting fellow 


traveller; and allowing for the difficulty with which T understood 


' 
n 


the language, in the rapid articulation of an enthusiastic Frene 
man, | rarely have been better pleased with a « hance acquaintance, 
I found he had been in Greece during the revolution, and knew im 
timately my friend, Dr. Li——, the best claim he eould have on my 
interest, and | soon discovered an answering recommendation of 
myself to him. 

The provinee of Normandy is celebrated for its preturesque 
beauty, but | had no conception betore of the eu/finrate, 
of an old country 


and my eve was new, like its hills and forests 


picturesq tie 
| have been a great scenery hunter in Amertea, 
The bat 
tlemented buildings of the small village Ss We passe d through, the 


THaSsIVeE 


heavy gate-ways and winding avenues and antique strueture ¢ 
the distant and half-hidden chatteaux, the perfect cultivation, and, | 
to me, singular appearance of a whole landseape without a fence or 


a stone, the absence of all that we define by comfort and frie 


and the presence of all that we have seen in pietures and read ot in 
books, but consider as the representations and deseriptions of ages 
gone by—all seemed to me irresistibly like adream, Tcould not rub 
my hand over my eyes, and realize myself. [could not believe that, || § 
within a month's voyage of my home, these spirit-stirring places 
had stood all my life-time as they do, and have for ages, every stone 
history, and looking to my 
} 


as it was laid in times of worm-eaten 


' 


eves now as they did to the eves of Knights and dames in the days 


I looked at the constantly occurring ruins ot || 
hes, and 


of French chivalry 
the old priories, and the magnificent and still used chure 


‘ 
my blood tingled in my veins, as I saw in the stepping-stones at their } 
doors cavities that the sandals of monks, and the iron-shod feet of 
knights in armor a thousand years ago, had trodden and he Iped te 
wear, and the stone cross over the threshold, that hundreds of gene 
rations had gazed upon and passed wider 


By a fortunate chance the postillion left the usual route at Balbee 


}and standing mn pr 


was exceedingly struck with the grandeur of the gate as we passe 
under, and referring to the 


kings of France invariably enter 
poleon, with his infallible taste, without changing its design ; and it | 


‘ 


children, the Norman peasantry in their dresses of allcolors, as you 
see them in the prints—and if there is any thing that can better 
please the eve, or make the imagination more willing to fold up its 
wings and rest, my travels have not crossed it. I have recorded a 
vow to walk through Normandy. 

As we approached Rouen the road ascended gradually, and a 
sharp turn brought us suddenly to the brow of a steep hill, oppo- 
site another of the same beight, and with the same abrupt descent, 
at the distance of a mile across. Between lay Rouen. I hardly 
know how to describe, for American eyes, the peculiar beauty of 
A 
town at the foot of a hill is common enough in our country, but 
of the hundreds that answer to this description, 1 cannot name 
The nice and exces 


this view; one of the most exquisite, | am told, im all France. 


one that would afford a correct comparison. 
sive cultivation of the grounds in so old a country gives the land- 
scape a complexion essentially different from ours. If there were 


another Mount Holyoke, for instance, on the other side of the Con 


necticut, the situation of Northampton would be very similar to | story of the house. 


that of Rouen; but, instead of the rural village, with its glimpses 
of white houses seen through rich and luxurious masses of foliage, 
the mountain sides above broken with rocks, and studded with 
the gigantic and untouched relics of the native forest, and the fic lds 
below waving with heavy crops, irregularly fenced and divided, the 
whole pieture one of an over-lavish and halt-subdued Eden of fer 
tility; imstead of this, I say, the broad meadows, with the winding 


Seine in their bosom, are as trim asa girl's flower-garden, the grass 


closely cut and of a uniform surtace of green, the edges ot the river 
ht 


trees, and smooth as a lawn; and instead of green lanes lined with 


set regularly with willows, the little brig islands circled with 
bushes, single streets running nght through the untenced verdure 
from one hill to another, and built up with antique structures of 
stone, the whole looking, in the yup de lof distance, hike some 


fantastic model of a town, with gothic houses of sand-paper, and 


meadows of silk velvet. 
You will find the size, population, &e. of Rouen in the guide- 
books As my object is to reeord lmpressions, not statistics, 


| leave you to consult these laconic chronicles, or the books of a 
The Maid of Orleans 
as vou know, in the fourteenth century. 


thousand travellers, for all such imformation 
1 here is 
} 


was burnt here 
a statue erected to her memory, which | did not see, for it raine 
and after the usual stop of two hours, as the barometer promised 
no change in the weather, and as | was anxious to be in Paris, | took 
my place in the night diligence, and ki pt on. 


| amused myself till dark watching the streams that poured inte 





the broad mouth of the postillion’s beets from every part of his 
lress, and musing on the tate of the poor Maid of Orleans; and 
then, sinking down inte the comfortable corner of the coupe, Tslept 
almost without interruption till the next morning—the best com 


ment in the world on the only e thing | have yet seen in 


Franee, a diligence 


Iti 


sur; 


1 pleasant thing ina foreign land to see the familiar face of 


it, L lifted the 
tolet him in, as | would open the door to a 


the unl as he rose over a distant hill on the le 


window of the } 
long -nassed trend 


Hie soon reached a heavy cloud, however, and 


tny hopes of bright weather when we should enter the metropolis 


! 
ue 


feparted. It began to rim again; and the postillion, after his b 

tton frock was soaked through put on his great-coat over it—an 
economy Which is peculiarly French, and which | observed in every 
line postillion on the route , 
the 
iwuelits, tinct as they were with the 


svecet The last twenty-five miles to 


Paris are uninteresting to eve; and with my*own pleasant 


tl} brightness of immediate anti 


cipation, and an occasional laugh at the grotesque figures and equi 
pages on the road, | made myself passably contented till we entered 


the suburb of St. Denis 


It is something to see the outside of a sepulchre for kings, and the 


old abbey of Saint Denis needs no association to make a si 


wht of 
it worth many a mile of weary travel. TL could not st yp within 
four miles of Paris, however, and I contented myself with running 
tou get a second view of itin the rain while the postillion breathed 
| 


his horses. ‘The strongest association about it, old and magnificent 


is it is, is the fact, that Napoleon re paired it after the revolution; 
} 


ably the finest point for its front view, my heart 


leaped to my throat as I fancied that Napoleon, with his mighty 
thoughts, had stood in that very spot, possibly, and contemplat 


the glorious old pile before me as the place of his future repose. 


i 


After four miles more, over a broad straight avenue, paved in the 


‘entre and edged with trees, we arrived at the Porte St. Denis. 1 


cuide-book I find it was a triumph 
arch erected to Louis the fourteenth, and the one by which the 
This also was restored by Na 


jis singular how every thing that great man touched became his own 


for who remembers for whom it was raised while he is told whe 


and pursued what appeared to be a by-road through the grain-tields hie 
and vinevards for twenty or twenty-five miles. Lean only deseribe | employed his great intellect in its repairs? | 
it as an uninterrupted green lane, winding almost the whole dis-))  Tentered Paris on Sunday at eleven o'clock. I never should 


tance through the bosom of a valley that must be one of the very 
loveliest in the world, 
to break the broad swells of verdure, stretching up from the wind- 


Imagine one of such extent, without a fence 
ing and unenclosed road on either side, to the apparent sky; the |! 
houses occurring at distances of miles, and every one with its 
thatched roof covered all over with bright green moss, and its walls 
of marl interlaid through all the crevices with clinging vines, the 
whole structure and its appurtenances faultlessly picturesque, and | 
when you have conceived a valley that might have contented Ras-| 
selas, scatter over it here and there groups of men, women, and | 


} 


j have recognized the day 
fall at work, the unintelligible eners vociter: 
the people in their working day dresses. We 
after street, narrow and dark and dirty, and 


seenthem in the prints, I cauld searce believe | was in Paris 


at which all travellers are set down on arrival. 
was once more inspected, and, after a half-hour’s delay, | was per-|! Grundy spoke, a senator; and Frelinghuysen. 


mitted to get into a fiaere, and drive toa botel. As one is a speci-|i in Frelinghuysen; | had heard his talents so highly lauded 


Ihe shops were all open, the artificers 


¢ their wares, and 


ing 
wound through street 
with my mind full of 


A 


baggage 


Here my 


men of all, 1 may as well describe the Hotel d’Etrangers, Rue 
Vivienne, which, by the way, I take the liberty at the same time to 
recommend to my friends. It is the precise centre fur the convenience 
of sight-seeing, admirably kept, and, being nearly opposite Galig- 
nani’s, that bookstore of Europe is a very pleasant resort for the 
halt hour before dinner or a rainy day. | went there at the instance 
of my friend the diplomat. 

The fiacre stopped before an arched passage, and a fellow in 
livery, who had followed me from the Messagerie, (probably in the 
double character of porter and police agent, as my passport was yet 
to be demanded, ) took my trunk into a small office on the left, over 
which was written “ Concierge.” This person, who is a kind of 
respectable door-keeper, addressed me in broken English, without 
waiting for the evidence of my tongue that I was a foreigner, and 





after inquiring at what price | would have a room, introduced me 
to the landlady, who took me across a large court, (the houses are 
built round the yard always in France.) to the corresponding 
The room was quite pretty, with its looking- 
glasses and curtains, but there was noc urpet, and the fire-place 
was ten feet deep. TL asked to see another, and another, and an- 
J 


other; they were all curtains and looking-glasses and stone floors 
There is no wearying a French woman, and I pushed my modesty 
till I found a chamber to my taste—a nut-shell, to be sure, but car- 
peted—and bowing my polite housekeeper out, | rang for break- 
| 


fast, and was at home in Paris! 


There are few things bought with money that are more delightful 
than a French breaktast. If you take it at your room, it appears in 
the shape of two small vessels, one of coffee and one of hot milk, 
two kinds 


4 bread, with a thin, printed slice of butter, and one or 


} u Which you choose, the latter flavored 
t ut 


um 
e coffee has 


two of some irty dishes fr 


always at breakfast, 
T! 


an aroma peculiarly exquisite, something quite different fromany I 


exquisitely enough to make one wish to 
| 


cooked and composed I know not how or of what. 


ever tasted before; and the petite-pa a slender biscuit between 


bread and cake. is, when « risp and warm, a delightful acc: mpani- 


beetsteaks and 
coffee in America, at the same time that you are waited upon with 


ment. All this costs about one third as much as the 


a civility that is worth three times the monev. 


It still rained at noor | 


five, I took my u 


and finding that the usual dinner hour was 
a for a walk. 
ways to stroll about at hazard, coming unawares upon what is fine 


more! Ina strange city I pre ter al- 


or curtous, 
{ 
' 


found the o 


The hacknied descriptions in the guide-books pro- 
I never look at them till 


ject, and then or ly for dates 


ane the spirit of a place ifter I have 


The Rue Vivienne was 


crowded with peo} le, as | eme rged from the dark arc hway of the 


hotel to pursue my wanderings 
A walk of this kind, by the way, shows one a great deal of nove! 
ty. In France there are no shop-men. No matter what the article 


ot —h 


r 


trac its, boots, pictures, books, jewelry, any thing and every 


thing that gentlemen buy—you are waited upon by girls, always 
1 ] 1 Thev sit 


hand ne, and . 
and when vou 


no 


ilways drest in the height of th 
behind the 
u, 


nask-covered settees 


on da counters ; 


enter, bow and rise to serve you, with a grace and a smile of cour 


Andt 


passage 


i 


} 


4 
tesy that would become a drawing-room 
I stroll 


iis Is Universal 


ed on until I entered a narrow penetrating a 
| It was thronged with people, and passing 


mg line of building 


in with the rest, | found myself unexpectedly in a scene that equally 
1 


surprised and delighted n It Wasa spacious square enclosed by 
me entire building. The area was laid out as a garden, planted 


Is of fowers, and in the centre 


feur-de-lis, with a jet 
ran round the 
gallery of the lower story, which 

apper 
by thousands of gay 
? I remembered 
! s, and facilities 
for every vice, and looked with a new surprise on its Aladdin 
like The ] 


with long avenues of trees and bec 
a fountain was pleving in the shape of a 
forty feet in height 
whole square, making a coveres 





A superb col 


ibout mnade 


/ 


Was occupies plendid and 


} 


by shops of the most s rance, 


ironged through its long sheltered parés 
It was th 


e far-tamed Pa vt 
the description I had heard of its gambling 


t 


pr menaders. } 


oust 
hundre« 


magnificence of beautiful pillars, stretch 


ing away from the eve in long and distant perspective, the crowd 
of citizens, and women, and officers in full uniform, passing and re 


passing with French liveliness and politeness, the long windows of 


plated glass glittering wit Irv, and bright with every thing 


} 


ie 


hh jewe 


to tempt the fancy, the tall sentinels pacing between the columns, 


and the fountain turning over its clear waters with a fall audible 
ibove the tread and voices of the thousands who walked around it— 
who could look upon such a scene and believe it what it is, the 


) | most corrupt spot, probably, on the face of the civilized world ? 


LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON, 


New: York Mirror 
NUMBER THREE 
Satrorpay.—Last evening there was a great collection at the 


capitol of the friends of temperance, I am myselt, | hope, a friend 
of temper ts as to the principle of 


total abstinence, and being fond occasionally of a glass of good old 


ne 


e; but having abstract dot 
Madeira, I don’t know whether I deserve to be classed among the 
zealous friends of all temperance socretic However, | toiled up the 
hill with the rest, for two tolerably it had been given 


out that Mr. Webster was to speak, and I did not know what else to 


s 


ood Teasons 


the splendid views of squares, and columns, and bridges, as | had} do with myself. [was disappointed ; Mr. Webster made no speech ; 


he did, to be sure, utter some half-dozen sentences; but does he 


turn brought us into a large court, that of the Messagerie, the place ; think that was enough to compensate one for all the sufferings of a 


There was speaking, however; a Mr 
I was disappointed 


He 


hot and crowded room? 
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was in earnest, to be sure; that is much; but I thought he showed 
rather an uncharitable spirit, and no great ingenuity in excusing 
it. He directed his anathemas principally against the moderate 
drinkers: a confirmed drunkard he pitied, but a moderate drinker 
he abhorred. Nine times out of ten (in this I quote him literally) 
a moderate drinker became a drunkard; there was no safety but in 
total abstinence. I was considerably amused by the remagks of a 
worthy gentleman, who made himself acquainted with me, and de- 
livered his opinions with great energy. 

“ Now, sir,” said he, ‘all this seems to me vastly foolish. Gen- 
tlemen, unquestionably, as a matter of prudence, (knowing best 
their own weaknesses, ) or, for the sake of example, may govern 
their conduct by what rules they please; but when they condemn, 
asa sin, an enjoyment which, not carried to excess, is perfectly 
innocent, social, uncensured by the strictest moralist, commended 
even in holy writ; when they say to others, you must do as we do 
and think as we think, you must adopt our rules, give us your 
pledges, empty your decanters, and put your wine in phials, other 
wise upon your heads be the accumulated sin of all the drunkenness 
of the land ; I, for one, when it comes to this, feel inclined to resent 
a little this dictatorial language, and accuse in turn my accusers. 
Why do they not carry their doctrine a little further? Isdrunkenness 
the only sin, or only cause of sin? Let them live on water-cresses, 
lest they may become gluttons; clothe themselves in skins, that 
they may not be led astray by the vanities of dress; turn hermits 
let them, in short, total 





ior fear of the seductions of society ; ! 
stain trom every pleasure in life, but the strict performance of their 





imperative duties; and then, being able at least to lay claim to 
the merit of consistency, they may, perhaps, preach with more 
effect, if not with more confidence 

As for me, Tom, you know | am a quiet sort of person, and hav- 
ing listened to the arguments on both sides, I made the best of my 


way down the hiil, without committing myself to either party. 








Monpay.—To-day Mr. Hayne answered Mr. Clay. He spoke 
like a man who thought deeply and earnestly, and felt strongly. Of 





course he was eloquent. His speech was much longer and mort 


labored than Mr. Clav’s; much more, evidently, intended for a 


} 


great speech ; it would, therefore, be unfair to compare them. In 


reply, | understand Mr. Clay is coming out 

They are discussing in the house the bill fitting the ratio of re 
presentation ; the debate is very uninteresting. For myself 1] should 
be in favor of having the lower house a very numerous body, | 
would not care if there were as many as five hundred members 
Business would be just as quickly dispatched as it is now ; a body 
so large would be more liable to sudden impulses, more likely to be 
carried away on great occasions, by a strong appeal, and at the same 
time less manageable by party influence; better men would be 
chosen; where the ratio is very large, the representative cannot, 
especially in new countries, where the population is thin, be known | 


to his constituents; he is, in fact, the choice of a few; and finally 


' } 


ores, from the ve ry necessity of the case, would net be endured; 
no man would be suffered to speak who had not really something 
to Sav. 

By the by, they coughed down a man very handsomely the other 
1 wish the practice may become general 


At all 


general assemblies, and upon all occasions, they seem to think it 


night at a public meeting 
Ihe patience of a Yankee audience is really marvellous, 


ibsolutely necessary to sit quietly, and let a man say whatever he 
pleases, without testifving the slight 





pleases, and talk as long as 
est mark of disapprotation They do these things differently in 
Englan i. N thing can exceed there (I know, tor 1 have often wit 
They hiss, they 


cough, they groan; and, if every thing else fails, resort to positive 


nessed it) the despotism of a public audience 


violence; put a man out head and shoulders 


And they are right; 
at least nearer right than we are; though they 
it too far. j 

What is commonly called a very sensible man told me, however, |, 


sormnetimes carry 


the other day, in a very oracular manner, that all this was contrary | 
to the spirit of our institutions ; that a member of congress (he is! 


in congress himself) had a right to speak, and that coughing or 
scraping Was an infringement of that right | 
That a member of congress has a right to speak, I will not deny 
but other members of congress cert tinly have a right not to listen 
to, nor to be influenced by, any thing he says Now, as the object 
of speaking (in general) is to be heard, and, being heard, to produce | 
some effect upon the persons spoken to, if the persons so spoken | 
to are obstinately determined nof to hear or not to be infuenced by | 
any thing that is said, it appears to me that an intimation by th m! 
of this purpose, is calculated to effect a saving of time and labort | 
both parties ; and thus, in some degree, advance the public interests 
But if the man still persists, if he wild speak, if his object is not 
to be heard, but to hase it afterwards said that he has made a} 


speech in congress! let him go on, Tsay: his purpose at least is 


clearly understood, and his constituents will have an opportunity of 
determining whether it is worth while for them to send a man t 
Washingtou for the reflected 
listens to. 

Tavrspay.—I don’t know whot is the matter with me, Tom. | 
For the last week 1 have been in bad humor, and in bad Spirits 


glory Of Wiathing speec hes thats me 


The fit comes stronger upon me, Whatever ide. Are you never 
affected with a sense of your own unworthiness? Do you not 
sometimes despise yourse:t, an i feel as if every one else despised | 
you? It is the plague of an idle man, whose youth is running 
away without having been either improved or enjoyed. It is no- 
thing, you will say, but the blue devils. No, there is something | 


more; there is the want of some engrossing pursuit oF passion; of \| fore ign literature — Miralbeau— first fee —literary notices—ietter |, 


some one to love, or some one to hate; of something to do, or some- 
thing to suffer. There is an unhealthy craving for excitement 
that becomes stronger and stronger as the capability of being ex- 
cited passes away. “ Give me back—give me back the wild fresh- 
ness of morning.” The dear days of boyhood! the animal spirits, 
worth more than fame or fortune or power! When the past was with- 
out regrets, and the present and the future all enjoyment and hope. 
I can recollect when | never saw a bird that | did not long to shoot 
it; or a fish, that 1] did not wish to catch it; or a woman—a 
woman! (provided she was young, and tolerably pretty) without a 
wild world of wishes, undefined—indefinable; but it is all a delu 
sion, which there must be another creation, another state of ex- 
istence before we can understand. And now, what are they to me ! 
The birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea, and the women of 
the earth: they may fly, walk, swim, sing, leap, chatter—But no, 
it is not so far gone with me neither. 

I saw the prettiest creature the other morning; (I swear I be 
lieve it is that alone that ails me, for it has run strangely in my 
head ever since) just at the age—the only age Leare about. Sach 





a face'—and who and what she was, and whence she comes, and 
whither she goeth, | know not—I never shall know. But, I believe 
if | had written a piece of poetry about it L should have been easier 
What does the fellow write such stuff to me for? 
don’t know, ‘Tom, except that it is my habit. 
are a good fellow ; buttoexpect sympathy from one without sorrow 
l know you of old- 


I am sure | 
In essentials you 





or to sentimentalize, or talk nonsense to 
I might as well talk to a stone 

I thought that | must see some of the th 
went the other dav to the National Muse 


ngs tobe seen here, so | 





It isa noble collec 





tion of curiosities, embracing one bear, three monkeys, nine dirty 
wax fizures, and a fine collection of shells, chiefly clams and mus 


cles. Below these are fving horses—co vou know what flying 


7 ‘ 


horses are 7—and on these flying horses nde spirtis—white, yellow 


and black. 


Then, m the evening I went to the theatre, which ce rtainly. | 


think, merits this distin viz. that of being the smallest and 


dirtiest in the Union he orchestra consists of two broken 


fiddles, a fife, and other abominations. The actors pat high, and 


rant loud. "The actresses are any thing but attractive, But, [be 


lieve I am ill-natured. ‘There is who certainly has talent 
though she likewise has a double chin, and has all lost one of her 
side teeth. Why cannot I see all things: as you de) on the fair sive 

I am going to try a remedy | have seen presernbed for the blues, 
belore supper \ 


namely, five or six mile-stones, to be take 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


A DRAWING ROOM SCENE. 


Ox of the most interesting, although not always the pleasantest 
occurrences that can happen te a voung author, Is to be 
in a company Where his writings are the theme of conversation 
I was caught in this w sole time ago, and received several hints 
which will be useful te on Dhev may not be without value to the 
editors of the Mirror, so 1 shall narrate what took place The 
party consisted of seven or eight young ladies and gentlemen, of 
various ages, and being drawn ina cheerful circle around the fire 


the conversation was not suflered to fag. One asked what ar 
rivals there were that day; another mentioned Masaniello as an 
excellent opera; a third spoke of the weather, and so on, At 


length the Mirror, several numbers of which were lving on the 


table, attracted the eves of a good-humored girl, and, in a few mo 
ments, it was the sole object of attention. You can searcely con 
ceive the improvement bestowed upon one's composition by a 


woman's accent, nor the gratilication derived under such circum 


stances, from listening to her praise. Tam pleased to assure vou 


gentlemen, that the company laughed heartily at one of my cha 
racters, and the language I had placed in his mouth was pro 


nounced very correct andamusing. ‘lhe fair reader instantly fitted 
the description to her brother, and observed that be had used the 
} 


very words in her presence, besides other phrases of the same kind 


She declared that, although he is a voung man of a very good edu 


cation, he had been so spoiled by going to the theatres, and fre 


quenting Tattersall's, and keeping bad company ; that he brings all 

the cant terms afloat into the drawing-room; and addresses her as | 

if she were a stage-driver, or a horse-jockey “When,” added she 
he wishes me to make haste, he desires me to ] h a-head 1 


happened the other day to speak while his friend was performing a} 


prece on the plano, when he begged mu to Pp Which, « iusing 
me to burstinto a fit of laughter, he said I « htto be / tled 

it; and then commended the player by declaring that he was a 
foul, but understood how to put on the d et ’ ific! 


ae" } 
1 was ogreeably surprised to find my piece productive of so much 
mirth, which was only broken by a very young lady, who said that | 


the “ch ipter sup} osed to be in Coke 1 pon Littleton was very] 
dull; but she was interrupted by an elderly gentleman, who ob 
served that he did not know—he thought it one of the most « 


pital attempts at satire he had seen tor many a « ‘T think 


however,” said a third, ‘that a paper of this kind should always 
contain a heavy article vol sermon, or something of that sort, | 


The literature of the day is altogether too frivolous. The object is! 
added he, taking two 


more to amuse than to instruct * Hlere,” 
or three numbers, and turning over the leaves carelessly, and with | 
what does all this amount | 
to 1—theatre—music—engraving ;” (the fellow was reading off the 

titles of the various articles that met bis eves )}—“ editor's study— 


increasing marks of disapprobation, 


from Washington—this, that, and the other; it’s all a mistake, 
you may depend upon it, We want something solid, something 
deep and valuable—something ——’ 

* About the tariff, and General Jackson, and woollen goods,” in 
terrupted a young girl, laughing. ‘ Mow that’s just what we do 
not want 


** You would not discard music ?” 


exclaimed the gay Marianne 
(she plays divinely, ) reproachfully. 
© Hate the theatre!’ added Mr. Riley, (who is in love with one 

of the actresses, ) opening his eyes into a stare of astonishment 

lam sure,” said a modest, blue-eyed creature, who had scarcely 
uttered a word before, “ you cannot find fault with the design of 
giving us a sketch of new literary works, Here are Mr. Brvant’s 
poems. I never liked poetry more than | do this very week. Lwas 
induced to purchase that book by a review in the Mirror; and I 
um grateful to any person or any paper which has been the meane 
of placing in my hands so delightfal a volume 

Delightful a tiddle-stick " 
stuff that fills voung ladies’ heads with poets and nonsense. when 
they should be learning to make puddings. What good does it do? 
W hat does it prove?) What have vou gained 


rejoined the gentleman. “ It's such 


that's the question 
bw it? Tlow are you better, or wiser, or ncher 

Ido not know that vou are richer in: money or wieer in the 
arts to win it,’ replied the calm, sweet voice, a little tremulous with 
feeling, (her tone went to my very heart.) “ Nor do | believe that 


ether poetry or prose is useful to man or Woman when it inter 
) 


} feres with anv duty of lite; but, enjoyed temperately, IT believe 


nothing adds more to the only real wisdom—that of being happy 


An old gentleman, of mild demeanor, who had hitherte remained 
silent, now took up the debate It was her father 
Marv is nght e saul quite right, and T must take part 
wainst vou, sir, Providence has gifted us with sources of enjor 
ment above all other creatures, and whatever tends to develope them 
raises us abowe | others Thev are like springs in a meadow 
which, when kept open, flow through banks of verdure whi h thes 
have enriched (aad poetry and useful reading of any kind keey 
the heart thus fre hiews of merely sensual comfort, of money 
ki nd the drudgery of lite, should not be allowed to occupy 
the nund exclusively; even Wwiedom, in its more serous forme 
s! f not be tee perpetually the object of attention. Whatever 
calls up an mnocent ile ra venerous feel although but the 
concent of ane toorthe revere of a poet, has its value, which 
minot be os te he erchat ‘ Ido not demand of a per 
lieal w h lL teke inte my family, that it should be a catalogue of 
ulies, oF ‘ t aru ith Iti enough for me that it brine 
merrinent, free t rality, and mnecent topes of debate and 
ecditotion i i out ever cusses subjects in which Timvself do 
not fecl piterested, | retieet that there are hundreds of others whom 
taste revit ! e. Its object mouet be difficult of accon 
plist entou " i volves the nec f satisfying a vost 
varity of 4 erstandi ind opinions ml, When these difler so 
widely, Lam not so unreasonable as toexpect that ot wall be wapted 
to mime abene I read it as Lert down te the table of a hotel, where 
while lam rant ! ned loer ener tenet “or is uyoye ving his 
ippetite onal ther lrcdeod the benefienl eflect of this species of 
publication ms, | convinced, much more important than ms gene 
ra rmagined = Moar rone has been mnduced to read great authors 
from being struck witha quetation mia review. A stroke of easy 
satire has startled many avout r person trom a bad habit, or turnish 
ed him with a useful resolution. You have here the results everal 
persons’ experience and thor ht Vou are made acquainted with 
numerous shades in human characters, which might be otherwise 


overlooked I remember | myself one evening, ma fit of weari 


{ness and perhaps ill-nature, to whieh all men sometime hd, was 
checked in an tupulse to speak harshly before my fanuly, by hear 
ing my daughter read an essay upon the Iyranny of Fathers 
which came trom her innocent hips with a double force lamin 
clined to think we all receive instruction most freely when not put 
on our wuard by any avowed determination te teach ur ome at f 
wish to convey a lesson to the mind of my danehter here, T should 
choose that state of mind into which she has been thrown by the 
perusal of Mr. Bryant's poems, She is then softened into a readi 
ness to receive a noble unpression, and all her feclings are favora 
ible to the growth of virtue 

This was a long speech of the old gentleman's Mesers. Fditors 

‘but T thought it very much to the purpose; a is his sentiments 


ire of a kind which T believe you would 


which vour modesty might prevent your advanemng in your own 


cordially aequiesee in, but 


person I send them te vou as nearly as Lam able to recollect them, 
und should be glad to see them in print. N 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
THE INTESTATE, OR JERRY SMITHS WIDOW, 
A WESTERN SKETCH 

I Lepr my residence in Kentucky, a few years ago, and proceed 
ed to Baltimore for the purpose of transacting some business with 
imercantile house, with which Thad been extensively concerned 
Noone knew the object of my journey ; beeause, being 1 bachelor, 
in easy circumstances, | was under no obligation to disclose to any 
person morethan TP thought proper, Dleft my farm under the direc 
tionof a manager, with the expectation of returning in a few weeks 
On my arrival in Baltimore, | found that it would be necessary to 
proceed to New-Orleans, The vessel in which L embarked, after 
being baffled and detained by head winds, at length sprung a leak, 


and we were obliged to put inte the Llavana., Here various deluys 
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occurred, and as | could neither talk Spanish, play billiards, nor 
smoke cigars, the time hung so heavy upon my hands, that 1] svon 
fretted myself into a bilious fever. In this condition my captain 
left me, without so much as saying good-by; and when at last I 
reached New-Orleans, by another vessel, | found that the person 
with whom my affairs had been entrusted, Was absent, and not ex- 
pected to re turn for several weeks. ‘There was now no alternative 
left me, but either to abandon the object of my voyage, and risk the 
entire loss of a large sum, or by remaining, expose my constitution 
already debilitated and predisp sed to disease, to the dangers of a 
Unfortunately | adopted the latter course 

i found the weather as hot here as in Cuba the language as 


billiard-tables quite as devoid ot 


ickly climate 
in 
comprehensible, and the interest 
The sickly season was fast approaching, and as | had deterianed 
not to escape disease by flight, Tendeavored to aveid it by precau 
lion iti to those who can look on from a dis 
tance, to see the various expedients by which men endeavor to con 


tend with death; as 


QihUsineg enough 


if the great destroyer was a foe who could be 


a he 


yellow fever assatlec 














eluded by cunning, or baftied by force 

the inhabitants; | telt the malady, or thought | felt it, creeping 
slowly iF iy system, and resorted to every preventive Which my 
own t 1, Or the experience of others suggested. 1 first tried the 
Sangrado plan; drank water, ate vegetables, and suffered phleboto 
my Butt i found that Leould not endure starvation, nor carry 
ont functions of lite without a due supply of the ci fing 
medium. resorted to stimulants and tonies—a mint-julep in the 
morning, bitters at noon, and wine after dinner; but alas! witl 
I ter success ; for every time that T looked in the glass, 1 dis 
covered, by my sallow viseve, thet the enemy was silently making 
his ! hes. My eves became jaundiced—my pulse heavy—niy 
skin und my complex n received a new coat of vellow every 
day, deepening at first intoa delicate orange, then to a sallron, and 
lastly to a copper color, until E began to tear that Twas act ally de 
generatiig ito a Spaniard, a Quarteroon, ora Cherokee. 

‘ el row ther V 

ynd on this oceasion the shadows that tinged my face were but too 
prophetic Phe dreaded fever came at last, and I sunk into astate 
of helpl hd hoper misery, Which none can truly estimate but 
those who have felt its poignanes I was a stranger, far trom home; 
ina climate tainted with disease; and attacked by a disorder suj 
posed to be fatal. "That malady among other distressing character 
tsties, has one whichis peculiarly aggravatu Lhaow not whether 
othe ur iilarly afleeted, but to me a fever brings a state of ex 
eiten lsensitiveness Which produces the mostexqtutsite torture 
My w nature is subtilized—every feeling is quickened—and 
ever ‘ irpened into a painful acuteness of perception "The 
udyt tis weakened, but the imagination ac es a supernatural 
actin the bux inks, but the spirit is feelingly alive Such was 
ny stat In thecer taves of my disease, a thousand wild visio 
wr ! ! wer ; repeated | { Lat Ito 

i ul ot TT leo not have connect« sanite e; Tsaw 
peor e faces had been forgotten for vears; Le l events 
which had transpired in my childhood; PT planned novels, eonposed 
essay nd devised theories; LT fought battles; | recalled the joy 
and re ted the sins of my whole litt I was a madman, a philoso 
pher, a devotee, and a wag, in the same hour. At one moment | 
prayed fervently; at another T dropped the doctor's nostrums in my 
slew ’ amused myself with inventing ingenious answers to ce 

ive | ned tea hy symptoms which did not exist. 1 jested 

oralized, groaned, wept, and laughed; and found in each new 
mood that came over ie, a pang as agonizing as that which | had 
suffered in the one that had passe Such ts fever! exeructating 
wily | with a brillianey and strenyth of intellectual vision 
which looks back to infaney, and forw to eternit md aroutr 
upon the whole scene lite, While the mental eve crowded with 
images, Whose number and vividness weary and distract the brain 
Luss of strengt! stupor, a Tanelancholy succeeded I thonght of 
home yselt, and of ce nil isions assumed every day 
L dee pe nd more ith-like fue 

There was one ol tw nu 1 int my dreams. J 
need only mame its character, m « toe the svinpathy of 
every tender hearted reader It w " xy widow, for whem I 
felt a part ir regard, and to whom—1tt | t speak out. | was 
engaged to be married, on my return | e. She w n rst 
love 1) 1 pa iddresses to he elore her irriage twa 
too bashful to de are nvself explreitly " while I mee 
natters ib my own 1g sought bv the gentlest his t 5 
slose my p Ww shy sol fatality \ ere aces sl 
have ee anderst edacertain Jere Sith ‘ \ 
for Ww i \ ‘ ce, | l alwavs entertained a ‘ 
reign ancl ial it L did not blame her t ving, for 
that w pravik tto wed a fe wi ‘ Jerr, - 
all the Je sin the world to pitch upon Jerry Snuith, a dassipated 
silly profligate, not worth a single brass furthing, was t ' ott 
was fiying in the face of propriety, and trea her ot! Wers 
who were numerous, with indignety l : ! a 
time of it, for Jerry treated ber worse thor te tatthe ¢ 

if two years he hi we grace toy th leavi her pennvless an 


1 
ever, lt 


as pretty as Was a tor trtive ve 
we met; | would not call on her, and as to courting Jerry Smith's 
widow, that seemed out of the question, But when we did meet 
she looked so sad and so beautiful, and smiled s¢ pensively, and 


talked so sweetly of old times, that all her | 


began to visit her, thinking of nothing 


Wer of tascination 


over me revived. | more at 


first, than to show her my superiority over Jerry Smith, and t 


convinee her how great a slight she had shown to mv merits in s« 


lecting um. But in trving to mal 








none are so hideous or so terrifying, as the horrible creations of a 
distempered imagination 


she became so very agreeable to me that in spite of all my former 
resolutions, | offered her my hand, which was accepted with the 
This was just before my jour- For another fortnight I remained contented, gradually gaining 
; strength; and then finding myself again able to travel, 1 took my 


passage in a steam-boat for Louisville. The river was now extreme- 


most charming grace imaginable 
ney, and as that could not be postponed, we agreed to put olf the 





wedding until my return. 

Such was the beautiful vision that had smiled upon me through 
but which now was presented to my distem- 
In vain did I some- 


ly low, and we advanced slowly, sometimes running aground upon 
the sand-bars, and always getting forward with difficulty, At length 
we reached our port, and | sprung with delight upon the soil of Ken- 
tucky. Among the steam-boats lying along the shore, dismantled 
and laid up for the season, was the vessel in which | had embarked 


all my wanderings; 
arraved in the brightest colors. 
anish it; I thought of business, my farm, my negroes, 


pered fancy 
times try tot 
with that same 


mv tobacco—but anon came the graceful widow 

smile and blush that she wore when she faintly murmured “no,” | 4 New-Orleans, a feeble invalid, and which had left me almost a 
and expressively looked “ yes’ —there she was, hanging fondly over , Corpse. 

me, and chiding mv delay My baggage consisted of several well filled trunks; one of which 


1 common black leather travelling trunk, I had purchased at New- 


and just when every body thought 
Orleans, and packed with articles of finery, for my intended bride 


This could not last forever; 
| vrew better; and to my great joy was put 


For a day or two l 


that 1 was about to die, 
steam-boat bound for Louisville (n setting me ashore at the wood-cutter’s, the captain of the boat 


had been careful to land 


on board a 


and food did wonders mV seve ral chattels, and I now proceeded 


continued to recruit; change of air, scene 
but the happiness of a speedy recovery Was not fated to be mine. | With them to a hotel in Louisville My baggage was carried into 
I had embarked in a steam-boat of the largest class, on board of 4 bar-room crowded with gentlemen, and [ had scarcely time to turn 





1 ! > } } 
which were four hundred passengers weather was exces- | teund, when a lank, agile Frenchman, with tremendous whiskers 
sively hot, there were many sick among us, and the atmosphere | (arte 1 forward, and seizing my black trunk, seemed to be about to 
between the decks soon became impure The vellow fever was | 4@ppropriate to his own use all my nuptial presents 





you say dat your tronk L Sair, d 


That is my trank 
Aha! sair! 
box itis ul 
Ah! ma foi! 1 shall n 


and our comfortless situation Was rendered sir,’ 
| rel apes dy an 


vellow 


said to be on board; 


dreadful by the panic that ensued | Was st itis not your tronk! 


1 had the 


m pre 





r | t 
nounced past recovery fever, and Was consi ise ie, Pl oublediyv mine 


vou, sair. & 


t excuse 





dered a fatal bearer of contagion. It was thoug! air, if you say dis 


ur r ¢ ’ 
move me from the boat, and to abandon me to my fate, rather than Your Wonk, you ho gentiman 
: ig , 
endanger the lives of others \s | sid this he jerked a key from his pocket, thrust it into 
I was accordingly put on shore; but when or how it happened 1 the loch, threw open the disputed trunk, and to my ulter consterna- 


know not. | have a faint recollection of being lowered into the |) Uen ind the intinite amusement ot all othe rs present displayed a 
yawl, and seeing people gazing atme; I heard one say * he'll die in | Mazazine of © sundries’ as undoubtedly French as his own accent. 
an hour; another inquired my name; one voice pitied me; and “Dare! vat vou say now, sair!’ he exclaimed, triumphantly, as 
mother said | had made a happy escape trom pain, | thought the he threw out the contents, “* vou say dat your coat? dat your waist- 
were about to bury me. and became senseless in an onizir vat Vour fiddle-stri your hiusique note your every ting 





efort to speak }, Sar, vou are no genthnan, if you say dat your tronk 

When [recovered my consciousness, | found myself ina eabinon | l ask your pardon,” said |, “the trunk is not mine; but there 
the shore of the Mississippi A kind family had received and | 18 @ strange mystery in this affair, which [cannot pretend to un- 
nursed me, and had brought me back to lite after | had been lon ravel.” 
insensible They were | people, who made their living | Ah, very much mystery, for some oder gentiman get mv tronk 
cutting fire-wood to supply the steam-boats; a lean and sallow fa nd e me Wear biy linen in dis hot country for five six week 
mnily, Whose billous complexions, and attenuated forms, attested the Phe fault is not mine; [purchased a trunk at New-Orleans 
withering influence of a corrupted atmospher Thev had the | early resembling that one, that i Twas not convinced by the cor 


avd slow aneech tents, | would st kit mine. 1am sorry to have been the in 


id breezes | iny Inconvenience to vou 
= Very well; I buy 


} 


languid southern eve, the heavy gait of persons | 





enervated by burning sun-beams and hua necent cause of 


For two weeks | was unable to rise from the miserable pallet wit! my trunk at New-Orleans too—dat how hx 





Which their kindness had supplied me. | counted every leg in tl look so much alike; very sorry for you, sair; but 1 cannot let you 
Wretched Cabi eve became familiar with all the coats Ws have my tronk, indeed, sair.”’ 

iid leathern hunt ts, that hu trom the rafters I note I stood mortitic nd confounded ; cutting a verv iwhward figure 
each crevice, and set a memory all the furniture ar in the presence ¢ large company, Who viewed this odd adventure 
‘ I uter s. Vor fourte g summer davs mv eves | ! With astonis nt 1 began almost to doubt ny own identity, and 
ther employment but to wander over these few oljeects again ar to fanev mivself transformed by mavic into somebody else It seem 
wain, until at last nothing was left te be discovers nd lelosed | ed as it my il-luck was never to cease I dreaded lest this incident 
them in the diszust occasioned by the sameness of the scene, or | should prove pr phetic, and asi had seen my trunk transformed 
trained them in search of something new, until mv eve-balls | under my very nose, into the trunk of another gentleman, I feared 

















whed But | had no more feverish dreams, and when [thought that [might find my widow changed into another man's wif ! 
f the widow Smith, it was with the delight of newly-awakened | Was somewhat relieved by the captain of the steam-boat, who had 

hope nd with the confidence that better days and brighter scenes | Witnessed this scene, and who now stepped forward, and intormed 

awaited me at home j me, that my trunk, which had been exchanged by mistake, was on 
At last | was able to crawl to the door, and t ee the sun. the ward his boat 

vreen trees, and the water. It was a most refgeshing sight, al Feeling in ne mood to visit any of my acquaintances, I directed 
though the landscape itself was any thing but attractive. The ww course to the counting-house of a merchant, upon whom I held 
cabin stood on the bank of the river, in a low alluvion bettom. It) a draft. On handing it to his clerk, he returned it, observing, 
was surrounded and overhung by a forest of immense trees, whose “The drawee of tlus bill is dead, sir; and we have instruction 
tall dark trunks rose to the height of sixty or seventy feet, without | not to pay it.’ 

i brane mid then threw out their vast lateral boughs, and heavy “| am the drawee,”* returned I 
foliage, so luxuriantly as entirely to exclude the sun. Beneat! © There must be sone mistake,’ replied the clerk. very coldly ; 
that dease canopy of shade, were long, dark, and gloomy vistas Mr. M., in whose favor it is drawn, is certainly dead. We hav 
where the Indian might well fancy himself surrounded by the spirits | it from his hei 
of his departed friends. The soil itself had a dismal aspect; the “Heir! don’t you suppose, sir, that lam the best lve whether | 
Whole surface had been inundated but afew weeks past; the fallen am dead or alive 
leave { lust wear, saturated and dDlackened by long immersion “Can't say, sir—sorry to dispute any gentleman's word—but my 
were covered with a thick deposit of mud, and the reeking mass | orders— ; 
sent uy umes of noxious vapor. Before the house was Sir, vou don’t only dispute my word, vou deny my existence— 
sat r. sparkling and glowing with heat. Inthe ‘ don't vou see me, and hear me, and can’t vou feel me said I, lav- 
river Was a lar swe moi ense | the entire trunk ofa mv lor ! hand upon his soft white pal 

lajest k. whose s clung to th ttom, whi he other end Very sorry,” repeated the k-keeper, withdrawing his hand 
extending dow e strean ivi isif'a viper had touched it, “bat my principal is absent—I act under 
it a heavy and eternal i t fect of struct . Mr. M.'s a ount is closed on our books.’ 
the ha s ve in in Phis isthe strangest turn of all,” said 1 to myself, as I stepped 
the water wi t en ! r. intothe street IL am dead -mv heir has entered upon the estate- 

, rs at that yp ots see ure \ ow rnsovermy grave! Very pretty truly! I] shall next 
verned its exact vi thons viligator mizht be et thatt is not Kentucky, and that | am not, and never was 
st rocking thi h halt enjevment i Edw \I 
urreeable recreat While s, sporting in the Ai I dispirited, [turned into a public reading-room, ar 
strea crawling on th ‘ ny bulls, filli ~ nt for at of the hewWspaper pu shed in my own neighbor 

how e forest w their to those sounds, | Llooked for an old date, and soon four my own obituary ! 
were the bravu ot wol mnumerable trogs wand learned thot in my untimely death society had een deprived of 
ind the buz ot I oft } nv other cireum- a usetal member: my kind: f an affect te relative; and my 
stances, | shoul e tl t mvself in Pandemonit but I servants of a kind master! Upon further research, 1 stumbk 
had inthe last few weeks endured so much pan ! upon a notice from my administrator—the next of hin—inviting 
many horrors, a trembled se oiten, and so k vy debtors to settle their accounts. [| saw no announcement of 
of the crave, that Lenjoved the sun, the breeze nd the verdu the w N's th—and concluding that her strength of mind had 
even with these dismal accompaniments. [| was eve ‘ enabled her te survive my “untimely death,” | determined to set 
situate for so great and so pleasing was the change, in havit wut for home instantly, as wellto relieve the burthen of her sorrow 
mv mind relieved trom its abstraction, that I could gaze placid s to reassume the privilege of collecting my own debts 
tor hours upon natura ects of the most common description, an A ther a tiresome urnev, | arrived on the night of the third dav 

verse With te n the most trivial subjects " Of all forms. in mv own neighborhood. Concea! t arkness, 1 reached 
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ons of a my own door without being recognized. My servants fled when 

they perceived me, screaming with surprise and terror. I followed your mind streams of light 
gaining them into the house. In the hall stood a gentleman and lady, who 


had been drawn thither by the uproar. They were the “ next of 
kin” and—the widow Smith! The former, being a man of spirit 
stood his ground, but the lady screamed and fled 


= Will you be good en ugh to tell me, sir,’ said J 


took my 
*Xtreme- 
nd upon 
tlength 
ot Ke ne 
mantled 
barked 
almost a 


feelin 

whether Iam 
lead or alive 
‘*We have mourned your death,’ 
but Iam happy to find that vou 
sincerely welcome you 


said my nephew, with an em- 


} t 
1 arrassed air are alive, and most 





home.” 
to be that I 


said I, 









































suppress. 


o 


ditference | 








for the first time, on such a one 
We have seen cold city-men, who sneer at this simple 


At all events, it is 


mind we were nearly as familiar as with our own. 


between mind and 1 











which but for him never 





tions have beguiled you in selitude or in sickness, and shed 


r 


which we are 


never 


welcome one, and why should we 
down deliberately and explain it away ? Several months ago a frien 
came round into our corner with a stranger, of small stature 


natter His spi ul 


Was gigantic 


In Upon 


would have 


been there; there is an agreeable excitement in casting your eves 


At pains to 


sit 


ame 


ordinary appearance. He pronounced his name, and we found our 
selves in the presence of one with whose elegant and accomplished 
But oh! 


the 
It 


Supposing the fact m alive,’ will you do 
f which me the kindness to tell me whether I am master of this house had led us over earth and sea with the bold hand of a master ; it had 
at New- Surely vou are, and’'— spoken arguments strong enough to shake a whole senate ; its crea 
d bride ‘Do not interrupt me; vou are mv \inistrator, I find; do vou tions will go down to other generations, when the present has 
the boat laim also to be my guardian I hese laracters are not usually passed away We had insensibly in our fancy drawn for the indi 
roceeded doubled.” vidual himself a corresponding appearance—a majestic form, a 
ried into I claim nothing, sir, but an opportunity to explain these matters proud and lofty bearing, an expanded brow, eves large, dark, an 
>to turn which seem to have nded vou so deeply leeply expressive, and a mouth sternly characteristic of resolution 
hiskers Then, sir, bei here, and having neither administrator and power. Who would hav eamed ef looking tor the author 
about to lor guardian, I de one of —— beneath that mild and cheerful face, which did not stand 
The young man looked offended, and then smiled superciliously, eur own inquiring glance of curtosity without being s tly su 
s he thought me ins nd turning on his heel walke ofl fused with color? Weil! these are some of our casual gratitieations 
‘trona!”’ | retired to a chamber, and having with some difficulty drawn my One of the peculiarities we will not say lvantages, of the s« 
<eTvants about me, and convinced them of my identity ok SUPpEr luded retreat we have mentioned, ts that we overhear much of what 
i say dis ind went to be About the widow | made no inquiry: circumstan- | isses Without; and while our pen is running on, and quietly : 
y = looke so suspicious that L re uled to hear the truth, g paragraph alter | acral We innot avoid i u 
t it into ting Trose late. I sallied forth, and cazed with delight quainted with people's opinions on some subjects, which we ht 
nsterna- uv trees, and the thousand familiar « cts that are is well remain ignorant of We warn sual visiters to take care 
played a lin that one endearing word re My rroes (ne came in the other day Lle seemed really in a passion ae 
1 accent. me, to welcome me, inquire after my health, an }., said our negligence in reading the ; fs Was positively inexcusa 
antly, as “ happened to them. Passing tters as We not know how to spell. 2 Was wT 
ur Walst- re tly ss le, 1 procee edt ove thes iv heart Was given & na with on one In these, how 
ry ting? in think vou entle reader, was result the widow. ever, We have only followed Mr. Webster's orthogr phy his 
; Sm 1s married to the “ next of kin Thev I left my use tionary is used by the printer; and we take th siont eat 
mut there t the dawn, that morning. 1 hope, Which we have already expressed in a previous ni 
d to un- I have only to add that I have entirely recovered my health and that the reader will have the kindness t ok into Webster's D 
irits; and that as Jerry Smith's widow has twice slipped through he condemms us for any s ir misdeme r 
¥ tronk iv fingers, undervalued my character, and slighted mv aif m, ar ther subject on which we feel the greatest delicaey in 
week t iast married that wild scamp, my nephew, whom I had befor Ido so with t! t trie sentiments to thos 
rleans st ought of disinheriting, | am determined that neither of themshall | cerned—we mean the frequent necessity we are under of i 
the cor ver touch a dollar of my money; and to effect this laudable object, and correcting manuseript p1 nl re nen themt 
n the in un resolved not to live single, nor die frit , publishers. A person may be si va ] nd, such an ¢ 
- — — Ss " — jent fellow vet) ut wea t suflicient er of 
pow be THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. the niceties and little fas! toexplain, wit 
let you ul e1 rassment, why w el stie vith " 
' " What can be more dif t Here is a gentleman w i 
rd figure SATURDAY. FEGRUARY teem: vou are familiar with famulsy ever re t ‘ 
venture 7 hoa uu with ftuvers cis} ect ‘ “e t t he r 
‘itv, and E — There is. in one corr ft ’ whan Clskei novel. which » k s fame ne. Ele i 
It seem sal is publis a recess, only larze enough t thre« le opinions from ‘‘ the best es eclar f W ‘ 
incident r persons ata ao situated as to be neal erlooke y | sav the word, the publisher will ‘ erms, Theres ‘ 
stormed ¢ stranger. It is fille wit ised . f matters—a | Us ripit vou read | ‘ it last . ’ ke it 
I feared table just of a size t ld ink, paper, and our w—a couple of 1 ain i finatly te leep over e¢ clock struck twelv 
Wile ! chairs, dictionaries zetteers pa 7 ts, and cr heterogeneous In the perspective st t i ‘ H epends upon y 
vho had terials Her jor a in we R ctimes ‘ nd do udgn t tif the k ‘ t ~« his mone 
ntormed nibbling r sit, peradventure, chatting with 3 us vour reputation Vou cas at , with half the t 
Was on ‘ ir hi ing-place The num r of these is ins limi ed It is too t rt short e poetri ht 1 it ’ 
We are occasionally ed in this litt kw tellects that | precisely calculated for stage ¢ Meet. [tas de tin me f 
directed | ve been felt far Wi Poetra pros ’ t : wn went, in mec! ONE uld be kept f the 
n I held : sionally peep in upon t With a er! g We closet. In this case. aut u t 
ny, are ftete-a-tete with th epresentatives of 1 the rts an sc] hin (ur reveries We he het et the clerk 
ction ences: and—don't char 2 th t wo enly introducing a iad tore Sere War 
ther, halt the wits t iknow ¢ us female et se get stil ar ! have t! tv ot 
llwhen they have a work to | k to une i in a bent. whi have vet ‘ 
coldls sed, or a new vito le J f i tobeex- Vl t md besides eliket t r) We enw 
Ve hav ubited, or a fresh pun t t r t ‘ r with r| on Upon ra Wel t] t 
theatrical, that they want to know the t we 1a young creature . . peare 
hether | It is something to be an editor after a on ; * the nd attired with great neatness tv Phere 
iste rudgerv. the we r and tear g t It sears: a rex " S' intl Ie ; 
— agination, the unkind things that are s . i us ' urn ‘ . t 
istant places by strangers, whom we nse Venue etween t ents of a thronged street dat @ ‘ 
kence— nd the face of that everiasting printer s th hus « t it fV of atse we ‘ ert iu ty reus 
11, lay- pv notwithstanding all these ! x ‘ t pense She wees ee t ‘5 t crn ye , 
is hand ania, ate sae Baie Sengne ye aN by then, that | a ea = ty . d . nil = ' { 
it? half compensate us for past perplexities. | ‘ ies, d ee is mn at 
t uncer re not also c = DRE ‘ wl it favored us wit ' f « } ~} 
‘ . ver suspecte ur existence, but that the w ‘ e ha kre w sie ae i Mr. Be} ag ‘ eve ' ‘ 
—— wus Into our present vocation It was butt ve morn. Pere : eho mnpropriety in ber ¢ . oo Tee ore 
arate . t (our old feeli ~ uM whe leven now = we write send a vlow Ac She drew fr i under her cloak as i parce Nu t< hd 
iinext f childish delight through our bosom) that an elderly zenth el’ it he—yes, it a nuanuscript Wi hed er, to afford her 
ver Wis le-Snching man we chould mover have distinevished hiee in ox (| to re ert raslight « arrassinent ] wrvel, en 
rdinary crowd,) came in and handed us a letter. It was a note of titled the Phree Spectres of St. Dennis.” 5S ork = 
te yg introduction from an old subscriber in a neighboring city, and mak - ¢ our notn E I set “ pe Rnelt al T; : 5 
5 ebea ing us acquainted with — ne whose name has been familiort i Amelia § izing the i ra . 
arwnry yur lips from our earliest vears, and ts intertwined with a threng ot ™!'= te We coin we . : : te — = : 
rived ol our happiest einbastnese Whe. we have sectel kis pieces at ind curtsted almost pmpe« eptibly Tree whe ‘ we w 
and m5 school, and felt our bov's heart melt and take fire and tremble at ‘He Pleasure ef a precuction trom your ¢ ' A s righ 
m! } . ’ ‘ ' ’ ther ad 
meee his impulses, when we no more dreamed of ever meeting him this | !™ anne 5 Ss : ; ‘— 
sa . side the Elysian fields than we did of gazing on the superb broad ten th 3 a ~— 7 ‘s Ke ee 
. ; ee forehead of Shaksj« are himselt Va. BO: HO: Si * R nal sat os 
- oars We remember a similar occurrence which equally gratified us Ans Gay we aque pm eset . sas 
| to eet forthere can be no shame in confessing that there is a fine pleasure It is written by my husband, sir 
paerOw in coming into the presence of a man of genius. If he is one with And where is he, and why does he not come himself 
i da whose works you are acquainted, over whose thoughts and actions Do not ask me, | beg of you ; it is quite immaterial.’’—She ap 
oe you have pondered in vour hours of quiet meditation, whose crea-| peared greatly distressed 

















No dew ever came more gently to the evening flowers than rose 
the moisture in the blue eves that looked up at us a moment, as if 
reproachfully, that we had rudely probed a painful wound, and 
then closed, ashamed of having betraved so much feeling before a 
stranger. Although we are an editor, and talk wisdom, we are 
why should we conceal it A mere simpleton on such occas 
and as easily melted as any gentle she pherd of them all. On tus 
tion Was growing uncommonly interesting, when a fellow (broken 
ones be his lot!) thrust his huge head in suddenly, and inquired 
for the ste reotype found ry of Mr. James Conner We le tilv 
wished Mr. Conner and his stereotype foundery in Egypt; while 
the fair incognito, hastily gathering up her cloak, and letting the 
hood fall over her face withdrew, leaving the inuseript the 
table. An hour afterwards a boy brought a note We reces 
nized the hand instantly The messenger could answer no ques 
tions; a lady had requested him to leave it, but he did not hnow 
“ she was. It was brief, and merely stated that we W ! 
either purchase the story for the Mirror, and publish it ters 
or read and correct it nd recommend it to the brothers | per 
r Carey a Lea, or indeed to anv one from whom th r 
‘ ‘ treason he pecumary recompense, We > ' ( r 

1 doe} las ‘ thot 1rone wl “ r 
et She ' ' hl more had we en the be ! 
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“| ‘ ‘ \ th of the i times W 
Krae ‘ ‘ W hat we li ! ine Lhe 
la 74M 1 after 1, received the mone 
N mark t t.t k was | ! ! fell dead trom 
the yp I he j vie n us to pull it—we refused 
I t we | ‘ »was no ison xe should cheat 
r ‘ The « j nee W 1 ser Terence betweoer 
! “ riist " © adjusted by our narrating the above 
r st ‘ t way of apology 
Bort re. we s ‘ etoa reement, that when we ore 
reduced to a similar dilen we will furnish him with a private 
irk bv Ww h he is to know whether our appt ‘bation is to be 
sscribed t he author's book, or his wate We shall therefore 
ereafter yield to the un unit of literary aspirants, or their 
friends, and tavor tie with as many flaming recommendatory 
epistles as they please und be sure of their doing no more harm 


than theatrical thunder 
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IW Yon > - Y rest the social communion of a whole circle of his friends till he} eloquent men I ever heard address a public assembly, exercised the 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. ; ' | I ; 
——— ———— ——— _———— | has drenched them with something which he conceives irresistible, | most extraordinary, and, indeed, magical influence over his hear- 
READING ALOUD | but which, thus taken, is often disgusting. He once almost drove| ers, while engaged in confuting the ordinary calummies against 
Tue oft quoted lines of Shakspeare— to distraction a very modest and polite gentleman with the tooth-| human nature, and in delineating its affections, its genius, and its 
“ Blow many things by season seasoned are ache, by a drinking piece out of Anacreon virtues. It was impossible to listen to his exalted and generous 
To their right praise, and true perfection } To me, reading a noble composition to one who fully appreciates | descriptions without feeling the bosom beat high with noble and 


are very often exemplified in the trifling occurrences of social life,! it, isa most pleasurable excitement, perhaps double what L should | pure emotions. If 1 was ever capable of a Roman virtue, it was 
and in few more than in the habit of reading aloud to another) enjoy from a mere solitary perusal; but | am so impressed with} while thrilling and glowing in the state of calm excitement pro- 
person. Ina proper place, and at a proper time, it is an accom-| the certainty that few are capable of entering into its spirit at all! duced by one of these discourses, with the tones of that inspired 
plishment that may be put in requisition to the delight of all par-| times, that | usually do my admiration in secret. 1 always avoid | speaker yet dwelling in my ear, and in my heart. Poetry is often 
ties; but many forget that while they are in a mood to turn their! directing the notice of any one to a graceful sentiment, unless 1 | made the vehicle for conveying false opinions of human nature. 





attention to a choice passage, and be struck with admiration, ano-| know him intimate ly, and then I should stop the moment I pe r-} Ah, what is friendship but a name, 

ther may have his mind monopolized by very opposite reflections | ceived the slightest signs of weariness, oreven of inattention. No 4 . a fe ‘ ae nti mend a 

and I am not sure that there is any one so far above the petty | matter how splendid may be the ideas your author expresses, they | But leaves the wretch to weey 

realities around him, as to be always in the humor even for the || will be, to such, of no more value than a dainty feast to one whose | This is a pretty sentimental slander, which, although not expres- 
finest authors. 1 know an enthusiastic young man, whose deter jsree tite is already sated sing the real sentiments of the poet, is much quoted as authority. 

mination to compel every one near him to participate in his _— i - 

pleasure at a good sentence is so strong, that | should be very loath SLANDERS AGAINST HUMAN NATURE \ EXTRACTS FROM A MODERN DICTIONARY 

to trust myself alone with him in a room where there were books. | Poetry abounds in errors. It is generally the language of|| Prospectus and indez—Appendages to a literary work; the 
His passion for declaiming to you his tavorite pieces, conquers all} feeling ; and who feels as he reasons? Even our received system}! former showing what it ought to be, the latter what it is 

his usual sense of decorum; and | have been several times indebted | of morality frequently wanders from the truth. History is often || Genti ity—Eating your meat with a three-pronged fork, though 
to my physical superiority for an escape from a sublime Greek} turned into fiction by the discovery of a coin, or a half defaced in you have not paid the butcher 

simile, or a musical Latin phrase, when | was in haste to keep anj/scription on a monument. The theory of the philosopher, how-|| Take a friend's adrivee—An expression used by a man when he 
appointment elsewhere, He will even adroitly interest his com. |/ever ingeniously contrived, is overthrown by some simple experi-| is going to be in pertinent 

panion in a conversation directed to a certain point, till he has de- |, ment, or accidental phenomenon of nature ; and | am convinced Unbiassed opinion—An opinion, the se lfishness of which is con- 
luded him to a remark which compels him to listen to a page or} that biographers ofttimes give faithful narratives of the adventures) cealed from the world. 

two that he has noted for the purpose of inflicting it upon the first |) of their heroes, yet, by applying erroneous motives to their actions The most intelligent child that was ever seen—Every man’s 


rash unfortunate who falls in his power. Sometimes he will ar-!'metamorphose the whole into mere romance. One of the most! own child. 





